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We offer for Spring r of 1877, the largest and most com- | S/rong Pot /’'lants, suitable for immediate flowering. sent 
plete stock in the U. 8., of safely by mail. postpaid. 5 splendid varieties. your choice, 
Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. | all labeled, for 84; 12 for 82; 19 for $3: 26 for 84; 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous and | 35 for 85. For 1 cents each additional, one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose tv every doliar’s worth ordered. Send 


evergreen. 
Roses a specialty—all the finest sorts. for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and choose 
Green & Hot Heuse Plants, including best | from over 300 finest torte. We make Roses a Great 


Novelties. Descriptive und Illustrated priced Cata- | Specialty, and are the largest Rose-Growers in Ameri- 
Jogues sent pre-paid to customers, free ; to others, on | ca. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States and 
Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose- 


receipt of stamps as follows : 
No. i, Fruits, with colored plate, 1c.; plain, 10c Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
No. 2. Ornamental Trees, col'd plate, 24c.; plain 15c. 


No.5. List of New Roser, Frees ne PL ANTS FOR g ALE 
¢2" Small parcels forwarded by mail when de-ired. 

. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, Nv, Y. | ebar of the West, 
Monarch of the West, 
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WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.. 


i, Aa ©. Best Strawberry and Ra«p erry plants cheap. 
ili * . BATTBKSON, Cominission Merchant, Baffalo, N. Y¥. 


— oe 7 Ba ee my | Sulphate Potash and 
| Magnesia. 
Mouriate Potash, Nitrate Soda, 
Sulphate Ammonia, 
s. ©. Phosphate--dissolved. 
FERTILIZING SALTS—Refuse from refining Nitrate Potash. An excellent top- 


dressing for Grass. 
WM. DAVISON & CO. 


No. 104 West Lombard Street. 
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POTATO BUG & |) qj COTTON WORM. 


We i Four Grades: 


‘ 2 ‘ 
Strictly Pure. Chesapeake. Potomac. Patapsco. 

Packed in barrels, half-barrels, 100 Ib. kegs, and 14, 28 and 56 Ih. Iron Cans. We have thoroughly tried it, and 

found it effectual and certain, if used a8 recommended by ué 
Take 2 ounces of ‘*Strictly Pure,” or 244 ounces **Chesa peake,”’ or 3 ounces * ‘Potomac,” or 3 ounces ‘*Patapsco” 

to 1 pound of flour; mix the flour with 3 gallons of water; strain the lumps out, then add the Paris Green; use & 

watering: pot to sprinkle the plants, stirring occasionally while applying. To an acre of plants, it will require 

from 2 to 3 peunds of Green, according to quality used. For sale to the trade only, by 


WM. DAVISON & CO.. Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard &t., Baltimore. 
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Advice to My Brother Farmers. | 


In beginning life try to select the trade, pro- 
fession, or calling, which of all others you | 
think you will be the most happy in following; | 
for if a man is not happy and contented with his 
lot, everything will drag on his hands, be it 
mental or bodily labor. After you have fully 
decided that farming is where you will try to 
build yourself a home, and competing against 
young and old, go at it with a will; try to make 
every dollar spent do the most good. Do not 
be on the lookout for a chance to sell to the 
first man who will offer a little more than first 
cost for the farm; be contented with your home, 
and let your every effort be to make home 
attractive to your wifé and family; plant plenty 
of fruit and ornamental trees, vines, shrubs, and 
small fruits of all the best varieties suited to 
your location; for an abundant supply of fruit 
will add much to the health of your family, and 
saves many dollars that would have to be spent 
at the stere. With a little care in selection, we 
can nearly, if not quite, belt the year with whole- 
some* apples. At some well-to-do farmers’ 
houses you never see an apple after Christmas, 
just because they are not cared for as they 
should be; while at others you will find an 
abundant supply fur eating and cooking, the 
same as in the early fall. 

Many farmers have failed just because they 
stick to one branch entirely, to the exclusion of 
all others; in most cases mixed husbandry will 
be found to be the most successful in our 
climate. It is impossible to lay down any fixed 
or certain rules to be followed on a farm any 
more than in the counting house; but at ail | 
times do what seems to be the most important 
and pressing at that particular time. 

There is one thing that I think has done more | 
to impoverish the soil of old Maryland than any 
other. The sale of such great quantities of 
grain and hay off of the farm, instead of turning 
it into butter, milk, eggs, pork, beef, and other 
concentrated articles of sale; and in so doing 
add greatly to the supply of that most-important 
article, owr home-made manure. How many of 
the intelligent farmers of this State ever think 
and wonder how mary thousands of dollars of 
our hard-earned money goes for the purchase of 
commercial fertilizers, many brands of which 
are almost entirely worthless, or surely do not 
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|} make adequate returns for the outlay. Keep 


better stock of all kinds, and feed liberally ; sell 
less corn and buy more wheat-bran; make 
your fat stock of the best quality, such as are 
wanted ; then you can in a measure dictate your 
own prices. The shipping of fresh meat from 
this country to England is certainly a fixed fact 
now, and is destined to be a great blessing for 
us in this great corn-growing nation. How 
much better for us to send the meat than its 
equivalent in grain, and leave our lands poorer 
every day. The average Maryland farmer will 
have to make great changes in his stock and in 
the manner of feeding before he can expect to 
reap any direct benefit from this new branch ; 
for nothing but well-bred and fat animals will 
bear the cost of a long sea-voyage, and be able 
to compete with the improved and fattened 
stock of old England. While we are feeding 
our fattening animals, a most important matter 
to be remembered is an abundant supply of 
some kind of absorbent by which we will be 
able to make the most manure possible, and after 
it is made apply at once, and on the surface when- 
ever it is possible, instead of allowing it to lie 
and bleach in the sun and rain for months. 
When we look around us how often we see 
men of good common sense, and frequently but 
little education, who have raised large families 
and accumulated considerable property, all by 
industry and economy. They have in nearly 
every instance made it a point to have a little of 
everything to sell, be it high or low in price, 
and never go all for one crop to the exclusion of 
all others, just because it has happened to bring 
a much higher price than some others for a time. 
Last summer when wheat was so low, I met 
one of our most successful farmers, (a self-made 
man, and all from the soil;) “he said it did not 
make much difference if the price was low ; just 
try to raise a little more on the same number of 
acres, and we would not feel it.” Another old 
farmer said, “none are so far from market as the 
one who raises nothing to sell.’ The present 
winter has been very discouraging for farmers 
who were feeding hogs to sell in the spring, or 
fattening cattle, as the price is much lower 
than last year, still I hope they will find a fair 
profit, for they must remember the grain and 
hay would command what appears to be a very 
low price too, and the manure from well-fed 
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hogs and cattle is of so much more value than 
from poor half-starved stock of any kind. 

A few acres of our best corn stubble sown in 
rye early in the fall will be found of great benefit 
in the early spring either to cut or pasture. 
have seen some very fine early lambs being 
fattened for “Easter” that have been on rye all 
the time since the snow left us. That, with plenty 
of good early-cut clover-hay, will make a fine 
flow of milk; then give the lambs as much corn- 
meal and bran as they will eat, and depend on it 
you can dictate prices to your satisfaction. 

One more subject and I am done. Subscribe 
to all the agricultural papers you can afford to; 
read them attentively, not expecting everything 
you read to be true, but among such a variety 
you will surely find some that will give new 
ideas that cannot fail to be of advantage to us 
all. Improve your stock by selecting good 
males, and then keep nothing but the best of the 
increase. A MaryYLanpD FarMer. 

[We should be glad if our correspondents 
would always give their full names; that they do 
not is we suppose due to diffidence. In this 
instance the advice given under a modest nom 
de plume is found practical and earnest. The 
writer is one whom we consider among the 
brightest young farmers of our State. Nor is he 
building fine theories, for he practices himself what 
he preaches to others. We hope to hear from him 
often, because he has admirable opportunities of 
observation in a country where the farming is 
thoroughly done; because he is keen to note 


and prompt to adopt advanced processes. 


because he is thoroughly posted to the day; | 


and, Jast but not least, because he has a striking 
and felicitous style, and a facility with the pen, 
which are not, at least, common to all farmers 
who work with their own hands from sun to 
sun.— Eds, A. F’'} 





Deep and Shallow Plowing. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Much has been written on deep and shallow 
plowing ; but nothing that I have read on the 
subject appears to me to give infallible informa- 
tion to the young and inexperienced farmer how 
deep he should plow his lands. The proper 
depth to plow depends upon the depth and 
quality of the sui face-soil and the quality of the 
sub-soil; as also that of the kind of crop intended 
to be grown. In order to give him unerring 
information how deep to plow his lands, it 
<ouees to be necessary to make the following 
classification (though it be a novel one) of the 
surface-soils and sub-soils, with the proper 
depth to plow each division attached thereto, viz: 


1. A poor shallow, or poor deep surface-soil 
overlying a poor sub-soil_—Neither of these 
should be plowed deeper than the surface-soil, 
unless the shallow surface-soil be greatly im- 
proved by heavy manuring, then a shallow 
depth of sub-soil may be occasionally brought 
up until a desirable depth of soil is attained. 


1| 


2. A poor shallow, or poor deep surface soil 
overlying a sub-soil rich in mineral plant-food.— 
Both of these may be plowed the full depth of 
their surface-soils, which can be improved b 
cautiously bringing up a portion of the sub-soil 
every few years ; though, if the surface-soil should 
be improved, the sub-scil may be less cautiously 
brought up. 
| 3. A rich shallow, or rich deep surface soil 
overlying a sub soil rich in mineral plant-food.— 
Both of these may be plowed the full depth of 
the surface-soils, which can be improved b 
gradually bringing up a portion of the sub-soil. 

4. A rich shallow, or rich deep surface-soil 
overlying a poor sub-soi!.—Neither of these 
should be plowed deeper than the surface-soil, 
unless it should be desirable to deepen the 
shallow soil; then, if liberaily improved, a 
small portion of the sub-soil may be brought up 
every few years until a desirable depth of soil is 
attained; also, if the texture of the sub-soil be 
suitable for the purpose, the texture of the soil 
will be improved by cautiously bringing up the - 
sub-soil. 

a. A poor sandy or gravelly surface-soil over- 
lying a poor stiff clay sub-soil, or a poor stiff 
clay surface-soil overlying a poor sandy or 
gravelly sub-soil, will be physically improved 
by gradually bringing up a portion of the sub- 
soil; and consequently will hold improvement 
much better than otherwise, on account of their 
improved texture. 

b. The quality of the sub-soil may be known 
by bringing up a few inches of it on a few 
perches of land in each field, and then closely 
observing and comparing its production for a 
few years with that of the adjacent grounds. If 
the sub-soil is rich in mineral plant-food, the 
production will be improved about the third 
year and thereafter; if it be poor, then other- 
wise, unless the texture of the soil is improved 
thereby, but then the improvement will be 
much less than in the former case. 

I may, probably, at some future time, give the 
proper depth to plow for growing certain crops. 
Baltimore Co., Md., Feb 15th, 1877. G. 

[ We know of no farmer iu this State who has 
given more careful thought to the subjects of 
plows and plowing than our correspondent, 
who, by his success in cultivation, shows that 
this study has been attended by profitable re- 
sults. We hope to receive, at his convenience, 
the supplementary paper, and should be glad if 
his modesty would permit us to give his name, 
which we know would add an emphasis to iis 
doctrine. —Zds, A. F.] 
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The American, Farmer—the Eastern Shore: 
and the Grange. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It appears to me that this Eastern Shore of 
Maryland ought to be better represented in your 
jcolumns than it now is. Not that I do not 
think my friends, W. F. Massey and Col. E. 
Wilkins, are not fully able to do so fur “old 
| Kent” in their special departments, but that 
their departments are too select. Nor would I, 
for a moment, wish to make the impression that 
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I could do it better; I only wish that I could 
wield the pen with the taste and vigor they do. 
But I seldom see any article in your pages from 
Queen Anne’s, Talbot, Dorchester, Somerset, or 
any of the Peninsular Counties. Yet there are 
scores of able men in all of them who are 
interested in the discussion of agricultural topics 
and rural themes. In Cecil there are the accom- 
plished Eldridge and the veteran Seamans; in 
Kent the practical Griffith and Jacobs, the 
philosophic Jno. R. Gray, the scholarly Corey, 
the brothers Trew, Parsons, Nicholson, Stewart, 
W. W. Stephens, Jas. Beck, Geo. R. Beck his 
son, J. T. Skirven and three sons, 8S. A. J. 
Wickes, B. F. Sappington, David and Richard 
Jones, J. Harper Gale, Dr. T. C. Kennard, and 
a host of such who have made “farming pay” 
much better, and with far less wear and tear of 
conscience, than any others have made party 
service pay. These, and many others of whom 
I could speak, as Turpin, Earle, Carmichael, 
Hardcastle, are every way qualified to speak on 
agricultural subjects ; and their teachings would 
be received as authoritative, and result in great 
benefit to their younger and less experienced 
brethren. 

One of the principal objects of the Grange 
organization is the education of its members, 
but of whom are they to learn if not of the older 
and better informed of the great agricultura! 
brotherhood? And how shall they teach if tiey 
do not write and you do not print ? 
shall they read and learn if they do not take the 
Farmer ?—See Romans X. 14, 15. 

Now the American Farmer can be had a year 
for one dollar. Say one egg a day for three 


friends of the American Farmer. We concur 
with the writer that they ought all to contribute 
from the abundance of their experience to enrich 
its pages for the benefit of their brother farmers, 
and especially for such as are less advanced than 
themselves. Agriculture in our State needs all 
the help it can command, and our Eastern Shore 
friends cannot escape from the duty pressing on 
them to give in their quota of advice and doc- 








| 
| 


trine, example and good works. 
The Farmer does not aspire to be an “organ.” 
It only hopes to work faithfully in its chosen 


| field in the company of good men, who seek 


like it, the promotion of agriculture. While 
avoiding responsibility for the utterances and 
doings of others, and still less to bind them by 
its doctrine, it still wishes it hada larger circula- 
tion in every grange in Maryland. It is even bold 
enough to think that not itself only but the 
granges, too, would be the better for it. What- 
ever the Grange may and can secure for our 
farmers, it can not do everything. 

An empty sack will not 


stand upright. 


| Nothing will supply the place of intelligence 


hod how | and education. Whatever advantages union and 


co operation may achieve, the gain is not a per- 
manent one unless they read more, think more, 


} and study more on the great profession of which 


months and ten days; or 4 tbs. of butter, one | 
churning of a very common cow; or a single | 


pig’s ham. 
throw away your pipes and cigars and subscribe 
fer six agricultural papers in lieu thereof. I 
know the song of hard times by heart. 
sometimes, though by no means a singer myself, 
joined in the doleful chorus, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that farmers have it in their power 
to make good times. How? Growl and grum- 
ble, chew, smoke and spit less, and read and 
think more. ; 

One hundred and sixty-seven Granges in 
Maryland, and yet without any medium or 
channel through which they can reach cach 
other or the public. 

Brother Patrons, Jet us rally around the old, 
long-tried, well-established American Farmer, 
and make it our organ. It should have a circu- 
lation in the Granges of not less than two 
thousand copies. Farmers sometimes sneer at 
book farming. A few years since I wanted to 
sow a few acres in lucerne; I think I must have 


Think of that, brother farmers, and | 


they are members, and on the principles under- 
lying it. 
We thank “Lecturer” for his suggestion, and 


| we hope he and others of our Eastern Shore 


I have | friends will let us hear frequently from them, 


and that they will join in an effort to secure at 
least the two thousand additional subscribers 


jamongst the Patrons of Maryland who do not 


|from choice or necessity. 


asked twenty of my brethren how much seed I | 
ought to sow to the acre,and not one knew. 


Nor did one know when to sow it or anything 
about it; and I was forced to pick up some con- 
tradictory and unsatisfactory information among 
the seedsmen of Baltimore. And so it is with a 
thousand and onc of other things. . 
LECTURER. 
Fairlee Grange, No.8, Kent Co., Md., Feb. 26,°77. 
[The gentlemen our correspondent names are 
all known to us by character, a number of them 


in person, while some have long been warm 


now read the American Farmer.—Eps. A. F.] 


Small Farms. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Every one is almost obliged to do some work 
Comparatively few 
are able to get along without an occupation. 
There are so many callings some are puzzled to 
make a suitable choice, as they are so crowded 
as not to be lucrative. Some require too much 
means, and only the favored few are able to un- 
dertake them. 

Farming to some seems to be not so genteel— 
there is manual labor in it, and attention required 
to it. That also is necessary to success in every- 
thing. In farming, labor and brains are required ; 
your harum-scarum sort ofa fellow is not wanted 
on a farm more than anywhere else. Men of 
small means cannot carry on a large farm better 
than an empty sack can stand onan end. Labor 

}on a small farm is part of the stock in trade. 
Two horses toa plow would break up a good 
deal of ground and a harrow would level it over, 
| and then it is ready to be planted or seeded with 
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corn or wheat driils. The seed necessary to plant 
or put in the wheat is not very costly; the bal- 
ance of impiements need not be very expensive. 
The dwelling and farm offices, as they are called 
in some places, are not expected to be on a very 
extravagant scale. A cow or two and some few 
sheep and hogs would make the concern complete. 
After a start, with care and industry, the farmer, 
under ordinary circumstances and luck must 
eventually succeed. The work varies with the} 
seasons. The good farmer must look ahead | 
and must have everything provided and ready | 
for the different work as it comes around. Labor 
and plans must be modified according to the 
weather and variations as to drought, &c. We! 
may now expect the farmer to enlarge his busi- | 
ness as merchants and others would. There 
must be a beginning in everything. Here we| 
might say as many succeed who start en a small | 
scale as those who have abundant mears. What. 
signifies abundance if there is not industry, | 
economy and management? Property will not, 
take care of itself, and without proper care will | 
gradually disappear. . 

My aim in this is ‘to awaken thought and_ 
encourage young men to enter with zeal as agri- | 
culturists. Not every one is able to farm on a 
large scale at first. Not more will fail in the 
business than do merchants and speculators. | 
One is more apt to succeed in different opera- | 
tions that has mastered one practically and finan- | 
cially. We have heard of merchants making | 
g farmers and farmers good merchants. It 





often —— that farmers make good legislators, 


but it not advisable for them to become 
politicians and office-seekers. In course of time 
there will be more small and moderate-sized 
farms than now. Where labor is scarce, farmers 
can assist each other by interchange of labor. 
It might be necessary to modify farming to suit 
the wants of the country; grazing might pay 

better and grazing and farming together. 

“The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd's care; 

His presence shal! my wants eupply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye.” 

The small farmer may be independent—his 
house will shelter him, his farm feed and clothe 
him. Therefore, “be always sure you are right, 
then go ahead !” PHILO. 


—©@o——————— 


Trees for Shelter on Farms. 


Editors American Farmer : 

As the wintry blasts whistle around our 
dwelling, we thank God for his many gifts, and, 
above all otlers, for fire and shelter; and as the 
winds moan through the pines and spruces, and 
spend their torce on them, we think of the many 
farm-houses on bleak hill-sides, where the prime- 
val forests have been cut down to make way for 
the plow, and regret that so many houses are 
left without trees or shrubs to break the wind or 
relieve the eyes, though here and there one does 
meet a house nestling cozily in a group of ever- 
greens, but they are the exceptions, not the rule 
as they ought to be. Much has been written of 
late about the wholesale destruction of forests, 
and the climatic changes which result therefrom ; 
protracted droughts in summer, the drying up of 





water-courses, the destruction of fruit by late 


frosts, and even the scarcity of insectiverous 
birds, which may be partly attributed to this- 
cause, for we know by experience that birds. 
always select localitics where they can find the 
best shelter. 

The intelligent farmer regards the birds as his: 
friends, even those who are not purely insectiv- 
erous; but if he wants their help he must provide 
for their protection, not only by excluding from 
his fields those thoughtless marauders who scour 
the country with dog and gun, but = pro- 
vision of suitable shelter for them. There are 
few farms of such limited area that space enough 
could not be spared for this purpose, and that 
with actual profit in the long run. A group of 
cedars on some bare knoll on the farm will pay 
for itself in the increased comfort afforded to 
cattle, to say nothing of the improvement of the 
landscape and the benefit derived from the birds 
that are sure to come for the berries they yield, 
and probab!y to build their nests and cheer the- 
husbandman with their sweet notes. 

There are many fence-corners and headlands 


| allowed to be grown over with poison ivy and 


noxious weeds, whose seeds are annually wafted 
over the fields to make additional work on the 
farm, where a few spruces or arbor vites, if 
planted, would be both useful and ornamental: 
Could winds generally prevail from the north and 
northwest, and belts of evergreens planted on 
the exposed sides of buildings and stock-yards- 
will prove a comfort to man and beast. An 
evergreen hedge will turn more wind than a 
board fence. ' 

As the season for planting trees and evergreens 
is approaching, we would try to impress on 
farmers the advantages to be derived from them 
for shade and shelter. Plant plenty of them. ° 
Cattle love to feed in their shelter in stormy 
weather, and to rest in their shade in summer. 
Where stock-raising is carried on, shade and 
shelter are as essential as plenty of water. 
Norway Spruce, American Arbor Vite, Austrian 
and white Pine, are about the best to plant. 
April and May are good months to plant in. 
The trees above mentioned are not expensive, 
and the labor involved not heavy. I would close 
with the advice of the old Scotch Laird to his 
son, which I anglicize for the benefit of your 
readers: “Be always sticking in a tree, Jock; it 
will be growing when you are sleeping.” 

With best wishes for the continued success of 
your invaluable paper, ARBORIST. 


6 oe — 


Perseverance. 


It is pretty certain one cannot be a scholar 
unless he comes down to his work, perseveres- 
and gets to the bottom of things. The orator, 
unless endowed. especially by nature, cannot 
expect to be au fait. Remember how Demos- 
thenes labored against defects until he reached 
the pinnacle of fame. Columbus, the great discoy- 
erer and famous navigator, was for years trying 
to get an outfit and the means of obtaining his 
favorite wishes. Most of the great and success- 
ful men we have heard of and known succeeded 
by unremitted care, attention and labor. 

The farmer, then, need not fear, if he has a 
level head, strong arm and persisting industry. 
We have seen lands and money pass from careless 
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and idle owners to the four winds. It would! 
seem that idleness and fickleness come out at the | 
little end. We think we are right when we) 
‘express the opinion that the man who starts with 
‘a little, works, plants, takes care of and adds to | 
his gains, and finally becomes independent and 
Tich, is vastly happier, more useful and a better 
example to the world at large than he who is 
ever changing pursuits and wastes a fortune as 
large as the one just mentioned. | 

The man that is listless, dreamy, careless of | 
his means and professions, suffers himself to be | 
‘wheedied or cheated out of everything, anc at | 
length is a burden on his friends and the public. 
Some allowance may be made in the latter case 
from a defect in capacity, the want of good advice 
and example. 

{ have known various persons and heard of | 
many who have in different pursuits become | 
wealthy. It is not confined to any class or any | 
particular profession, but to most every calling, | 
pursuit or trade. Some talk slightingly of ag: | 
ricultu; e—denominate farmers clod-hoppers who | 
Roy little attention tu taste and mental culture. | 

hy is it that numbers of great men who have 
been bright and shining lights in literature, | 
oratory, science, statesmanship and the learned 
professions, Jeave off from them and turn their 
time and talents to the cultivation of the soil; 
adorn their grounds by trees and shrubbery ; 
build useful and tasty buildings? They study | 
the character of the soil and apply the proper 
means to ameliorate its nature, and double the 

ield of cereals, pastures and fruit. Well has it 
m said that he who makes two spears of grass 
‘where only one grew before, deserved more honor 
from mankind than the whole race of politicians. 

People are apt to speak of a self-made man or 
one that has risen from obscurity with envy and 
scorn, when, in fact, he should be mentioned in 
Janguage of commendation. 

“Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost who waits till all commend.” 

Be industrious; take courage in time; perse- 
‘vere until you are easy in mind, body and estate. 
When you are aware that you have made 
‘use of your time; are not dependent on the 
bounty of kind neighbors, but are able to do unto 
others what kindness would dictate, thank God 
and take courage. ©. 

West Virginia. 

[Here is another case where the name would 
“point a moral.” The writer, if we are not in- 
correctly informed, is a conspicnous example 
of what intelligence and perseverance will ac- 
complish. From an humble beginning he has 
stuck to his farm until a success was achieved 
such as fulls to the fortune of a very small pro- 


portion of even American farmers.—Zds. A. F.] 


The Lancaster Farmer. 


Weare glad to see that this journal, temporar- 
ily suspended, has been reviewed without any 
break in the series. It is now publised by Mr. 
L. Rathvon, and Prof. 8. 8. Rathvon re-assumes 
the editorial control. It was too useful a paper 
to be allowed to stop, and the farmers of that 
section evidently realize the fact. 





Our French Letter. 


Hints on Irrigation. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Dr. LePlay has conducted some experiments, 
which confirm the best modes of irrigation, 
rather than that they reveal anything positively 
new. He divided a strip of meadow into four 
divisions, situated on a common incline; he 
flooded each division with ordinary tank manure 
diluted, and collected and analyzed the water 
as it respectively passed out of one plot to flow 
into the other. He found that not only the chief 
portion of the ammonia, but the phosphoric 
acid, potash, &c., were absorbed by the first plot, 
to the detriment of the others; that in propor- 
tion as the water was distant from the first 
division, it became less rich as a matter of 
course—for the first bed of a filter stops the 
largest per centage of impurities, and that this 
relative poverty prevented the water from part- 
ing even with its reduced stock of fertilizers. 
In practice, the direction of the head manuring 
stream is changed from time to time. 


Farm-Yard vs. Commercial Fertilizers. 


In the debate relative to farm-yard versus 
commercial manures, one element is overlooked, 
viz: that no uniform application of either 
fertilizer is possible. Flanders owes most of her 
prosperity to the intelligent preparation and ap- 
plication of farm-yard manure, for the soil of 
that country is silicious and naturaily poor. 
Schloesing maintains that the organic matters— 
humus in a word—act as a cement in the case of 
light soils, and Risler believes, in concert with 
carbonic humic acid, decomposes the silicates. 
Saxony possesses a soi] much resembling that of 
Belgium, and barley and rye are the chief crops 
cultivated, the climate being dry. To keep up 
the fertility of their soils, the Saxon farmers 
employ much bone-dust, guano, super-phos- 
ase &c., but in a specially associated manner, 

hen the rye is in flower, yellow lupine is sown ; 
at reaping time, the lupine has well taken root, 
and grows vigorously after the rye has been 
removed. When the plants are in flower, 
generally about August, they are ge grr in, 
the commercial manures distributed, and the soil 
thus prepared is re-sown with rye. In dry cli- 
mates and for light linds this mode of manuring 
is to be recommended. 

Parsnips for Horses. 

In Bretagne, horses are fed on parsnips instead 
of oats, and no complaints are ——— as to 
falling off in condition. M. LeBian feeds bis 
carriage horses exclusively on parsnips, and the 
animals that he pow exhibits in Paris are superb. 
He gives each horse 40 pounds of the roots daily, 
distributed in three feeds ; the expense of culti- 
vating one cwt. of pra is one fianc; eo that 
the daily ration of each horse is about seven 
sous; now 14 pounds of oats a day cost twenty- 
nine sous, or four times dearer. 

Agricultural Education in Europe. 

The Belgian government has organized mea- 
sures for stil] further extendirg the plan of agri- 
cultural conferences in the rural] districts, as well 
as calling upon the teachers of primary schools 
to impart instruction in natural history, in its 
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bearings on agriculture. Belgium has this | has furnished the information. For a long time 


advantage over many countries, that those en- 
trusted with teaching agriculture are qualified 
by study and training for the important work. 
Comte Belrupt in his pamphlet sets forth, that 
Belgium expends on agricultural education, 232 
fr. per 1,000 inhabitants; Austria, 249 fr.; France, 
310 fr., and Prussia, 452 fr. It would not be too 
much to add, that Belgium receives the most tor 
her money. 
Cattle and Sheep Diseases. 

The outbreak of the cattle-plague causes much 
uneasiness in France, but precautions have been 
taken to keep it if possible at the German side 
of the frontiers. Thecontagion is generally con- 
veyed by the railway trucks, hence these are now 
constantly purified with solutions of lime and 
carbolic acid. The sheep suffer severely from 
foot-rot; removing the nail so as to expose the 
ulcer, and brushing the latter with a caustic 
solution of lime first in order; keeping the 
animals affected in a dry situation and isolated is 
the favorite plan of treatment. The Bauchitre 
remedy is described by severai flock-masters as 
a “perfect cure,” and the discoverer bas been 
rewarded with medals by the government. The 
medicaments consi-t of a wash and a drying 
powder selling for 16 fr. M. Bauchitre unhap- 


pily refuses to divulge his secret, so vothing re- 
mains but to give his address, “Rue au Canon, a 
Toulon ( Var.) France.” 
Clover or Meadow Hay. 
Dr. Schneider still maintains the superiority 
of leguminous over meadow hays; on dried 


clover, he adds, a horse can work well without 

receiving oats, while he woulé sink under fatigue 

if supplied exclusively with meadow hay. 
Valuable Facts About Milch Cows. 

It iscommencing to be a recognized truth with 
farmers, that to possess good milch cows, they 
must be maintained in a good condition. Some 
do not hesitate to recommend rations as liberal 
as are given to fat stock. It is known that the 
yield of milk and butter increases with the 
opening of the season fur green fodder, and 
when the secretion of the mammary glands be- 
comes augmented. The green food does pro- 
duce more milk, but not any action on the glands. 
The ditference resides in the azotized, or albumi- 
nous mutters, being more digestible in the form of 
green clover, lucern, etc., than in that of bay, 
straw, husks and rvois. The winter rations are 
relatively poor in blood-ferming waterials,—tbat 
is to say, nutritive matters. A large quantity 
aiso of the albuminous matters of hay and straw 
are not utilized by the organism, not being dis- 
solved by the digestive tube, as the nutritive 
substances are contained: in cells, whose coats 
are rebellious to the action of the digestive juices. 
The more the forage is tender and young, the 
more the albumen is soluble and assimilable, the 
more blood is formed, and consequently the 
greater the secretion of milk. In winter it is 
evident that if the yield of milk is to be in- 
creased, an augmentation must take place in the 
food calculated to form it, and the animal 
maintained in a satisfactory condition without 
being fut. 

Having secured a superior supply of milk, the 
next question is, how the latter can be turned 
eommercially to the most advantage. Denmark 


| continental agriculturists were puzzled as to how 

Danish butter was able to be shipped to China, 
| Japan and other warm climates, while Normaud 
butter ever meited on the route. The mystery 
lay in the process of preparation. Denmark 
churns the cream at a degree above freczing 
| point, and scientifically, as well as practically, 
her plan is sound. In milk the caseine consti- 
tutes the cheese, and the fatty particles the but- 
ter. When the milk contains more butter than 
_ cheese, it is said to be rich; when these matteis are 
equal it is of average quality; and when the 
{cheese predominates, the milk is poor. The 
| butter can vary in proportions from 1 to 4, and 
|the cheese from 1 to 2. Asa general remark, 
| the last milk, the “strippings,” taken from a cow 
| is twice as rich in butter as that contained in the 
first milkings. A drop of milk consists of 45 
millions of globules; so the size of the buttery 
|} atoms floating therein may be imagined, Ordi- 
|narily the temperature of the cream is raised 
before being churned; in Denmark it is uni- 
formly kept at the temperature where ice com- 
mences to melt. Cold contracts bodies, and 
| under the saine volume, augments their weight; 
jheat expands them, but their volume is less 
dense. A low temperature must promote the 
rising of tbe creamy particles, since the serum in 
which they float becomes much heavier. Place 
the milk taken from the same cow, in two differ- 
ent vessels; that one exposed to the lower 
temperature will throw up more cream in # 
given time. 

Thrust a metal rod into the fire, the heat will 
gradually progress, tll the rod becomes too hot 
jor further bolding; try the sume experiment 
with a morsel of earthenware; the heat will re- 
quire a longer time to creep bejore paining the 
hand. Hence, miik will cool more rapidly m 
metal pans, because conducted away more rapidly 
than in porcelain ones, and explains at the same 
time why, in Danish dairies, tin-plate dishes are 
employed, narrow and deep—20 inches high by 
16 wide—to afford greater metallic surface for 
cooling down. Iron makes a bad pan, as it 
rusts; zinc is acted upon by the sugar of the 
milk; copper produces verdigris; tin is expen- 
sive; so tin-plate is selected. When the farmer 
makes no provision of ice, Le cau cool the cream 
by means of well water. Cold conserves the 
}milk, just as in Siberia, where the remains of 
| antediluvian animals, fur elephants for example, 
are found still fresh in blocks of ice. Heat turns 
the milk by changing the sugar of the milk into 
the vinegar, prepuring thus a medium for the 
existence of those animalcules ever —<—et in 
warm air. Hence, why dairies cannot be kept 
too cool and proper, away from manure pits and 
cattle sheds; in a word, sweet. By ckurning at 
the Denmark temperature, the time is redueed by 
one-third, and less butter remains in the milk. 

Top-dressing Meadows. 

Spring is the time for top-dressing meadows, 
and of all the stimulants in use, none rank supe- 
rior to liquid manure. When meadows display 
moss, it is a sign that the soil is poor; a few 
strokes of the harrow will not eradicate it effect- 
ually, but a liquid manure irrigation will, by 
stimulating the growth of the grass, and thus 
suffocating the intruder. F. C. 
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The True Theory of F arming.—No. 14. | 


Mild Against Fresh Burnt Caustic Lime. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

An example of the injurious effects of the 
hydrate, and the charming influence of the car 
bonate, of lime, is exhibited by Prof. Johnston in 
citing the experiments of Mr. Fleming, made in 
1842. 

The object of the experiments was to ascertain 
the relative efficts of various manures on 
Swedish Turnips; and whether any could be 
economically used to supercede farm-yard 
manure. 

“The field containing the plots was nearly as 
possible of the same quality,—a light louse loam.” 
“The seed were all sown on the same day. Rain 
fell on the night after sowing. Those crops 
which show the greatest weight iu the following 
table, kept the lead all the season. The crop 
would probably have been larger had there been 
more rain.” 

The following extract from the report, shows 
the different effects of caustic and mild limes, and 
the comparative cost of each, and of barn-yard, 
and some other manures emptoyed : 


Turnips, Cost of Ma- 
topped nure per 
audt.iled) acre, with 
per acre. carriage and 
putting on. 

2. «8. d. 





DESCRIPTION OF 
MANURES. 


Pounds. 


| Quantity 
| per acre, 





No manure, soi! simple.. 
uick. (caustic) lime .. 
ild, carbonate of, lime.. 

Salt and cau-tic lime; 
mixed, 3 months old.. { " 

Gypsum, (p!aeter) 

Sulphate of Ammonia. ) 

Caustic lime........... > 


GOES SITs dtce ccceccs 
Barn-yard manure........ 


7,520 
25,600 
37,120 
33,920 
32,640 


0 
9 
3 


15 
12 


oi 
7S: 
- 


= 
— 


or 
S 


5c 
20 bus. 
iw 

- 50 
20 tons 


wt. 
31,560 


35,840 
41.000 


12 


0 
_0 


“ 


In an experiment on yellow Turnips, at the 
same time, 112 fbs. of Sulphate of ammonia in- 
creased the crop, per acre, from 28,812 fbs. to 
54,908 Ibs. of bulbs, that is, increased the yield 
27,000 pounds per acre, nearly doubling the 
produce. 

Prof. Johnson, in reference to this experiment, 
-_ “An interesting result in Mr. Fleming's 
table may hereafter lead to some satisfactory 
experimental determination of points still doubtful 
in regard to the torm in which, and the time 
when, lime should be applied for particular 
crops. * * *, The immediate effect of lime 
applied in these forms, (caustic and mild), was 
very different. The caustic lime lessened the 
turnip crop, while the carbonate increased it by 
44 tons. This effect, most probably, arose from 
the lime, in its caustic state, taking from the soil 
the carbonic and other organic acids from which 
the roots, in the early infancy of the plants, would 
have derived a portion of their nourishment, and 
thus retarding and stunting their growth. At all 
events, the experiment seems to indicate that 
lime ought to be in the state of carbonate—the 
mild state—more or less entirely, if intended to 
benefit the crop to which it is applied.”—( dg. 
Chem. Appendiz). ° 
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who always paled before the approach of a con- 
clusion in violence of tradition, this deduction, 
though well guarded by “it seems,” is yet too 
invidiously positive. He could not stand the 
blaze of unqualified heterodoxy in the presence 
of patrons who, and their ancestors, had been 
confirmed in the ancient doctrines. 

So, with his usual facility or inherent polite- 
ness, he atones for the indiscretion by a still 
more ample qualification. 

With all due haste the great compounder’s 
reconciliation comes as follows: “When mixed 
with manure, however, where vegetable matter 
abounds in the soil, or where the lime is merely 
harrowed into the surface—in all which cases it 
will readily become, in a great measure, saturated 
with carbonic acid—the skillful farmer will 
understand that the deduction drawn from the 
preceding example will not apply.” So, away 
goes the deduction. It is not meet that an ex- 
periment in the soil, in a remote part of Britain, 
should unsettle the opinions, or mar the well- 
rounded maxims of remote ages, already crys- 
tallized, as foreign bodies, in the learning of the 
present. 

So the remote discordant notes subside under 
the gavel of explanation at the seat of learning,— 
the crisis is passed and soon forgotten, and prim- 
itive harmony, too sacred for vulgar discord, 
restored. But we, at this distance, in this rudely 
aggressive age, would like the Professor to 
“explain the explanation,” that makes causiic 
lime harmless 

“WHEN MIXED WITH MANURE.” 
To our minds, it was mixed with manures of 


| different sorts, including ammonia and soot, in 


the very experiments cited, with manifest fatal 
results. The Professor seems not to know, or 
unwilling to say, that lime or any other special 
substance is necessary to the existence of plants ; 
but be argues around the question, and says it is 
much the same as if they were essential food, as 
they always appeared present in plants and 
beneficial to thelr growth. He speaks of 
“mixing lime with manures,” and his followers 
say, “it is nota manure.” But to view the ex- 
planation in every light, admit he knew lime to 
be manure, and make sense, by supposing he 
meant, when mixed with other “manures.” The 
experiments show that soot alone increased the 
yield 8,320 pounds per acre, and in another table 
cited on the same page, 112 pounds sulphate of 
ammonia increased it over 26,000 pounds, and 
where 20 bushels of caustic lime was “mixed 
with these manures” the injurious action of this 
lime counteracted the good effects of the other 
manures, reducing the product from all three to 
1,280 pounds !ess than the pruluct from soot 
alone, and 20,918 pounds (over 500 bushels) per 
acre, less than the sulphate of ammonia alone. 
The caustic lime mixed with salt three months 
old produced 3,200 pounds less, per acre, than the 
carbonate alone, the mixture costing nearly five 
times as much as the carbonate alone. 

So the mixing of fresh lime “with manures” 
recommended by the Professor, as an antidote to 
the evil, he feared to denounce, even with the 
best,—as with ammonia and soot, costing nearly 

| len times as much as the carbonate of lime, 


For this luminary of learning, whe never had | resulted in counteracting the benefits of the 
an opinion but in commyn with his patrons, and | others, and decreasing the yield 2,000 pounds per 














acre below that produced by carbonate of lime 
alone. 

Briefly, in these two experiments of Mr. 
Fleming, cited by the Professor, the caustic lime 
diminished the yield, the carbonate increased it 
9,600 pounds, the soot increased it more than 
6,000 pounds, and the sulphate of ammonia in- 
creased it over 26,000 pounds per acre from the 
yield of the soil simple, in the respective experi- 
ments. 

Then, although the sulphate of ammonia, alone, 
exceeded the increase produced by the carbonate 


of lime, by upwards of 16,000 pounds per acre, | 


when quick, fresh, lime was mixed with this 
“manure,” and another manure, called soot, the 
increase fell short of that produced by carbonate 
alone to the extent of 2,560 pounds. 

Yet we are told to mix the caustic lime with 
“manure,” and the (reluctant) “deduction will not 
apply.” And this, in the face of the fact that the 
loss sustained by the counteracting influence of 


the caustic lime, on the normal! benefits of expen- | 


sive and well-tried manures, was far more 
ruinous than when used alone. 

It is not sufficient, to decrease the crop by its 
use alone, but it must also be employed to destroy 
the beneficial effects of other manures about 
which there is no dispute! 

But, not to criticise harshly, the Professor may 
have meant to exclude salt, soot, and ammonia 
from the term “manure,” and perhaps intended 
barn-yard manure; for we have seen his learned 
followers take the cue from his famous rhyme: 
“Lime and lime without manure,” &c., and 
declare that even lime “is not a manure,” -but 
is a substance that only hastens the “erpenditure 
of manure.” It is true, this construction is only 
another equivocation ; still we will pursue in this 
direction, and guess that the Professor meant 
what he did not say, or that he did not know, or 
recollect that the substances, whose benefits were 
counteracted, and well-nigh destroyed, were 
manures,—and see the result. 

Did he mean that caustic lime could produce 
no bad effects on being mixed with barn-yard 
manure? 

His table of Fleming's experiments are hardly 
necessary to expose the general incorrectness of 


this view, even to the average, to say nothing of | 


the “skilful” farmer.” 

But in the cases instanced, in which he says 
the “deduction will not apply,” he remarks, that 
“in all such cases it (the lime,) will readily become, 
in a great measure, saturated with carbonic acid.” 


This appears to be an argument against its | 


saturation in the atmosphere, and in favor of this 
process in (other) “manures,” er in the “soil.” 

In the preceding breath, however, he had an- 
nounced that the process of saturation “took 
from the soil carbonic and other organic acids, 
from which the plants in their early infancy 


would have derived nourishment—thus stunting | 


their growth.” 

Now, as a reason for setting aside the deduc- 
tion in the cases enumerated, which embrace 
about all the ways in which it is ever used, he 
urges that, in these cases, the admitted ruinous 
will be “readily” performed. If ruin may 

“readily” accomplished, it is to be courted! 
After all, it is a novel reason that supports the 
affirmative aud the negative of the same proposi- 
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tion, at the pleasure of the reasoner. But to 
| dubious ways are cowards thus ever driven. 
| By its immediate (“ready”) action in taking 
from the soil, the food of infant plants, it dimin- 
ished the produce of the soil nearly a ton below 
its normal capacity, without manure, and more 
than five tons per acre below the yield where 
the carbonate was used. 
And yet this very “ready” process should 
by all means be transferred from the atmosphere, 
| where harmless, to other manures and to the soil, 
where ruinous. 

This is the argument put in the mouths of 
those, who with fearful bigotry already believe a 
lie, that they and their votaries may more firmly 
believe, and be more surely ruined. 

Again, in reference to the soil, the Professor 
may have meant that the lime should be applied 
a sufficient period anterior to complete the ruin- 
ous process before seed-sowing. But he has not 
said so, and this implies another dubiety. 

But suppose he had said so,—has he shown, or 
| said, that at any time it is better to deprive the 

soil of plant-food, already in it, than to add 
plant-food to it? Has he shown a reason why it 
is more economical and better at any time for the 
lime to “take carbonic and other organic acids, 
| the food of infant plants,” from the soil, than to 
tuke it from the atmosphere, and add it to the 
soil? Until he does so, his learned equivocations 
are inexcusible, unpardonable, and intolerable. 


Poisoned Streams. 


Your gentle readers, at least those who incline 
to believe all things, may feel the harshness of 
provoked invective; but the case is not suscepti- 
ble of mild treatment. So long as we revere the 
source, rivers of evil will flow from false or 
dubious teaching. It is to shield them, and to en- 
rich their homes that I entered the lists. Besides, 
it is more consistent, and promises better results, 
to lash the author of the error than to dragoon a 
million of his dupes. Truth may come off with 
“broken shield and shattered helmet,” but 

“Crushed to earth she’l! riee again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
Whiilst error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies—amidst her worshipers.’ 

When Creesus knelt at the Delphic shrine to 
consult about the invasion of the great Persian 
|empire he was told: “If you cross the Halys, 

you will destroy a great empire.” So, buoyed 
with hope, he crossed that fatal river, and in the 
| conflict, instead of expected conquest, destroyed 
| his own “Great Empire.” 

Infallibility in human investigations, resides in 
the tongue that describes, or foretells unlike or 
|contrary events in identical language. Your 
humble correspondent doubtless has erred, and 
may in future err; but no oracular tongue nor 
chameleon hues shall veil bis errors from the 
glare of truth. 

Bright shining waters dissolve impurities from 
| the earth on their way to the sea. hese cannot 
' be traced jn the ocean, any more than the snow- 

flake that dissolves on its bosom. So the evils 
of Johuston’s prevarications—his theory of ex- 
haustion—his dubious rhymes; and his contra- 
dictory views or styings, on caustic and mild 
limes, Once dissemjnated among a hundred mil- 
_ lions of people, result in a boundless sea of con- 
fusion, baffiing all pursuit. But wisdom and 
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truth point to the fountain; and demand that we 
guard the luring stream from its unwary votaries, 
and heal those who have already drunk of its 
baleful waters, before the whole system be con- 
taminated, lest it revolt at the violence of the 
remedy. 

We have already examined the oracle at the 
fountain, and some of the streams less disguised. 
Now, in order to present in a clear light the tend- 
encies in every direction, I hope to be excused 
for noticing their continuous and wide-spread 
influences on practical farmers, societies and 
journals, and on the ruined fields of my own 
loved State. 

It appears that at a meeting, on December 30, 
of the “Woodlawn Farmers’ Club” of Virginia, 
as reported by the Alexandria Sentinel, and 
copied into some other periodicals, the compara- 
tive value of stone and oyster limes was “dis- 
cussed in all its bearings,” and the fact elicited 
(wonderful indeed) that “lime is ofien applied 
without any apparent benefit, either because there 
is not vegetable matter for the lime to act upon, 
or, perhaps, there is already a sufficient supply of 
lime in the soil.” 

“The comparative purity of stone and oyster- 
shell lime was next considered. No one present 
could give the analysis of oyster-shell lime. Dr. 
E. P. Howland said there could be no difference 
in the action of the two kinds of limes on 
organic matter if they were of equal purity.” 

“Critical commitiee fur next meeting was 
appointed,” &c. 

But the chief “critical” learning at this meet- 
ing is discovered in its pronunciamento in the 
words foilowing, to wit: 

“Lime is not a manure, but merely a mechanical 
agent acting in combination with organic matter, 
rendering it capable of being appropriated as 
plant food.” 

Can there be conceived, in the same range of 
discussion, a more complete aburtion than the 
result of these elicitations ? 

But the members of this club are intelligent on 
other subjvcts, and they do not pretend to chemi- 
cal knowledge or language. So they have doubt- 
less been told, or have read what they announce. 
They are outright and honest in expression, and 
would doubtless listen to advice. Shall we say 
“they are joined to their idols,” let them go ;— 
lead them on to ruin, or correct their errors ? 

There are three ways to treat their enuncia- 
tions: First and worst, to propagate them; 
second, to pass, in prudent silence, what another 
generation must correct in widened and deepened 
influences ; third, to arrest and eradicate the evil. 


I would rather be the humble, nay, if need be, 
the despised instrument of its correction, than to 
revel in all the wealth destroyed by its propaga- 
tion. Let us trace one single poisoned stream, 
among a million, to its source and perform a lus- 
tration. By whom and what means have these 
benighted farmers,in search of light, been duped 
to make these unveiled and shameful announce- 
ments ? 

Is Johnston guilty ? He never said in words 
“lime is not a manure.” But what was the lan- 
guage of the oracle at whose shrine he so de- 
voutly knelt? What the utterances to which he 
prostituted his great learning within the classic 
walls of the University of Durham? The de- 


formity cannot be too often held to public gaze.. 
**Lime and lime, without manure, 
Will make both land and farmer poor.” 

And thus he distinguishes lime from manure 
thoughout his works,—as in the case under 
review,—“mixed with manures, &c.” 

The Danger. 

There is a mount sacred to the Muses, deep 
draughts of whose waters impart immortality, 
while shallow draughts craze the brain. An 
immortal bard, who drank deeply, and saw a 
thousand taste and perish, warns its votaries of 
shallow draughts ;—“Drink deep, or taste not.” 

‘But did the members cf Woodlawn Farmers’ 
Club, or those whe propagate their errors, 
imbibe their notions from the fountain—borrow 
language from the great prototype, or from his 
satellites ? 

Johnston's books are seldom found in farmers’ 
| libraries. But there is a book cheaper far than 
these, that shields from dust the tables and the 
shelves. It comes like the sunshine and the 
raindrops, without price and without money— 
the ubiquitous Agricultural Reports. They 
sought no higher than the borrowed light, feebly 
reflected from this dusty inevitable book. 

As we have already seen and desire ever to be 
seen, to be the more despised, the learned pro- 
| fessor of the chemical department had doubtless 

drank at the fount, but not deeply, and raves as 
| follows: 
| “All fertilizers do not act directly by furnish- 
| ing from their own composition the material for 
| the growth of plants. An important class of 


| manures operates indirectly. In this list lime is 





entitled ty the first place in point of importance 
| * ** * * Time is not a manure; it does not 
| increase the stock of food on hand.” 

So, in fatal frenzy, he declares that lime 

belongs to, and stands first, in an “important class 
| of manures,” and, in the same breath, that it “is 

not a manure’’ at all. 
| This second-handed unveiled conglomeration 
is echoed by this Farmers’ Club, and reverbera- 
ted by public journals. 

But why smirch the fame ef Johnston, who 
has given the world more learning than I dare 
hope to ever reach? Simply for the sake of 
truth, which cannot live where to combat error 
is sin. If we parley before the fortress, march 
around without blowing the trumpets, the walls 
will not fall; and the sayings of Johnston 
crystallized into the barefaced repugnant dog- 
mas of his followers will stand against us to the 
overthrow, or suppression of truth. 

“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The gvuod is oft interred with their bones.” 

Such is the sad fate awaiting the great com- 
pounder, his satellites, and their attendant 
slaves. Even now stands the goddess of Intel- 
lectual Liberty on the herbless sun-burnt bosom 
of Atlantic plains, and points to the baleful 
source. é L. H. McGrynis. 

Shenandoah Co., Va. 


[Our correspondent strikes out boldly to the 
right and left, with all the confidence of one who 
feels that his positions are not to be shaken, and 
that he is engaged in a work of “reform” in the 
dogmas of the old school scientists, which cannot 
but be attendant with much advantage to the 








class for Whom he writes.—Zd. A 
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A Cheap Fence. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The cheap fence I referred to is made of 3x4 | 


scantling and 8x1 laths. The posts are of the 
scantling, and 8,4 or 5 feet long, according to 
circumstances; and instead of being put into 
the ground, two short braces and one cross piece 
are arranged as in Fig. 1. 


The braces can be so arranged that each sup- 
portsa lath, or they may be piaced opposite each 
other, as in Fig. 2,—1, 2 and 3 being the laths. 

And the laths placed at the desired distances 
and a panel would look thus, viz: 





Our lumber is generally sawed 20 feet long. 
My fence was nailed with the common cut nails, 
but I find that the laths frequently come off; 
therefore, whenever that happens, [ replace the 
common nails by galvanized ones, which, although 
costing apparently more, prove cheaper and bet- 
ter, as they never break not draw out, and will 
not rot the wood. If the fence is to be exposed 
to high winds it would be advisable to put every 
sixth or eighth post in the ground. 

Before the war we were in the habit of making 
cow pens for composting our straw, leaves, &c., 


and generally they were kept about one month | 
only in the same place, and then removed else- | 


where, so that a portable fence was desirable ; 
and also it was a very common practice to shift 
our cow-pens every two or three days as sheep 
are Lurdied on turnips in England. For this 


purpose I made the fence in the following man- | 


ner: The posts and laths were the same as 
above, but each panel (20 feet) was separate, and 
could be folded flat, so as to be put into a cart 
or wagon, and it was arranged in the following 
manner: Each post had its brace of the same 
length; was fastened to the top of the post by a 
pin or screw, which allowed the brace to fold 
alongside of the post when 

desired. When in place it 

stopped outwardly, but when 

it was raised to the perpen- 

dicular the brace diopped 

alongsice of the post. The 

dotted lines in No. 4 show 

the position of the bracewhen ~ 

the fence is folded for trans- No. 4. 
portation. I found this a great improvement 
upon the old worm fence in common use. This 





answered well for either cattle or sheep, but did 
not for hogs. R. Curso. 
Beaufort County, S. C. 
P. S.—In case that any one should feel dis- 
| posed to try the long and short braces in the 
| tirst sketch, I would suggest that every alternate 
| post should have the longer brace on the outside 
and the other posts have it on the other side, so 
as to alternate. 
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Preserving Corn Fodder. 


Editors American Farmer : 
I will give my experience on the subject of 
corn fodder, which speaks for itself: 
I planted five acres of corn in drills at least 
thiee feet apart, with a fair dressing of manure 
;on the 5th of August; kept it clean with a cul- 
tivator, and it was in tassel on the 1st of October, 
| when it was cut with a reaper; carried to the 
cutter in wagons; cut up in pieces less than an 
inch ; mixed some with oat chaff and some with 
wheat straw; cut the same length and stowed 
away in two silos built up with brick in a barn. 
This mixture was trampled down and salt was 
covered over them, and then they were covered 
with chatf and straw, and anything we could put 
| our hands upon to exclude the air. For one silo 
the waste was trifling; in the other it was equal 
to ten per cent., in consequence of a leakage. 
We opened the séos (or trenches)on Christmas 
day, and gave all our milking cows a feed of the 
mixture. Two cows refused it the first day, but 
all ate it the second day. We continued feeding 
the cows on it at the rate of 20 pounds per day, 
until this month, when it was all used up. We 
feed also the oxen, steers and sheep upen it, 
with other food. The cows increased their milk 
and improved in flesh. 
I propose making my drills two feet apart, and 
| sowing xbout a bushel of corn to the acre. The 
crop should yield, with a good dressing of 
|}manure and phosphate, twenty tons per acre. 
, It cannot cost over $1 per ton,—but whether it 
is an exhaustive crop to the land I can form no 
opinion from my own experience. 
| Ihave sent to M. Goffart, with a request to 
inform me of his latest improvements in pre- 
paring silos, and if he should give me the same, 
I will furnish you with a copy. 
| Iam using a gang plow to prepare for my oats. 
So far, it is a decided success. 
Yours, very truly, F. Morris. 
Oakland Manor, Md , Murch 21, 1877. 


[Our correspondent bas our thanks for his 
timely communication, which, from the inquiries 
received, we know is looked for with the greatest 

| interest by many farmers. We are under obli- 
gations for the promise of further advices from 
| M. Goffart, if received —Eps. A. F ] 


To Remove Starns —A dime’s worth of salts 
of lemon, dissolved in a pint of cold water, will 
remove all ordinary stains from white clothing, 
also from black or colored. Care must be taken 
to rinse thoroughly in several waters as soon as 
the stains are removed. It may require two or 
three applications to complete the erasure. This 
is also a very useful article for the toilet, to re- 
move stains from the hands or from the nails. 
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Live Stock. 


Our Meat Exportation to Europe. 


The result of the exportation of fresh meats to 
Europe, by means of compartments in steam- 
ships fitted for the purpose to preserve the meat | 
from the effects of heat and air on the passage, 
has aroused the attention of the beef-eaters of | 
old England to a fever heat, and the question is 
already being started: ‘“‘What shall we do about | 
it?” An English circular before us, says : 
suming that this importation of American beef is | 
to become a settled trade, and consequently our | 
present price will not be maintained, how is the | 
“prosperity of this branch of industry to be kept 
up?” 
it will have to be done as was the case in corn, 
when the ports were thrown open to competition, 
by increased production, and not by the decrease 
of rents. “Early maturity of beef” isthe means 
suggested, and the following facts are presented. 
The Field says: 


“As- | 


“If the English farmer has to face in the future 
competition with foreign stock, both alive and 
preserved,—and that he wiil have to do so isalmost 
a certainty—it is important to consider whether 
and in what way be can reduce the cost of manu- 


facture, so as to still make the process profitable. 
About a year since we published a description of 
some covered buildings recently erected at Coles- 
hill, near Birmingham ; and at the same time de 
scribed the system pursued by which home- 
reared cattle were turned out at an unusually 
early age. The same subject was referred to in 
the calendar for January. In reference to this 
very furm we have some further information to 
communice:te relative to the last year’s results, 
which, we think, willinterest our readers. Eleven 
beasts were ~ kl, averaging 18 months 2 weeks 
old, which made one with another £20 8s. 6d. a 
head. The highest price was £24 for an anima! 
17 months old; £23 for one a month younger 
These beasts were all sold by auction, and their 
estimated live weight was 50 score 151b ; this, 
divided by eighty weeks, the average age of the 
beasts, gives a weekly increase of 1241b. of live 
weight. Itis interesting to compare this result 
with that of extra-fed animals shown at the last 
meeting of the Smithfield Club.” 

An allowance of 28tb. of pulped roots per day 
per head for large and small beasts, one truss of 
hay per week, and as much straw as they will 
eat, both cut into chaff and mixed with the 
roots, is what we allow our cattle, and also 1tb. 
per head per day of corn or cake for all thosé not 
futting. For fatting cattle we allow 5tb. to 7 tb. 


As history repeats itself, the writer says, | 





per day of cake aud two trusses of hay each per 
week, and of course what straw they may want 
beyond. We never exceed 28tb. (half a bushe}) 
roots per as, | for any stock, and find that quite 
sufficient — Down's Circular. 


The importance of this business to the farmers 


and graziers of the United States cannot be over- | 


| state of preservation ; 
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estimated, for it is not to England and Ireland 
only that the trade has already reached, but to 
the continental nations also. France has been 
experimenting successfully with the trade in 
South American beef, but the far greater length 


| of time required in transportation to what can 


besecured from this country, will soon throw the 
Buenos Ayrean importations into the shade, not- 
withstanding the lower price of those meats. 
To give some idea of the prospects of this trade 
between the United States and Europe, we copy 


| the following from a Dublin correspondent of 
| the WV. Y. Times, under date of Feb. 24: 


“Since my last the importations of American 
beet have averaged 1,500 tons per week. This, 
if introduced into Ireland, will feed the whole 
population for half a week. So far the result 
has been entirely in favor of the new feed. I 
have eaten it myself,and am not likely to change 
from it in a hurry. Irish meat has fallen two 
pence in the pound, and this fall means a loss to 
Irish cattle-owners of about £5,000,000 sterling 
per annum. If we import at the present rate 
we shall have to pay about 4,000,000 per annum 
to you; so that the double cut will have to be 
sustained. Of course, there are exaggerated 
views entertained just now; but really there is 
no gainsaying the fact that this discovery, for it 
has all the character of a discovery, is likely to 
work a revolution in Irish economy. Everybedy 
is in praise ef the food. It is delicious, richer, 
and more succulent than the best home-reared 
meat. It is even now 50 per cent. cheaper, and 
will soon be even more favorable to purchasers. 
It has not come to us in sufficient quantity yet, 
and the public have not bad the full advantage 
of it. The difference between its price on 
landing and its price in the shops is enermous. 
**** The risk is absolutely nothing. The 
demand is enormous, and therefore thé supply 
needs to be gieat. I am speaking “ independ- 
ently of the interest of the island as such. I 
have already hinted that this importation of 
American becf will revolutionize everything 
bere; within all probability violently shake the 
slender prosperity of the country, convert the 
grazing lands into tillage, and bring back the 
unsuccesstul among the emigrants. We shall be 
wiser a year hence—and sadder !” 

The following clipping sbows the extent 
this trade is reaching, and the influence it will 
have on the production of meats in the United 
States : 

Among the recent arrivais of American meat 
in Eogland were the following: The steamer 
Celtic, White Star Line, arrived in the Mersey 
with 700 quarters beef and 150 sheep in the car- 
case, all in a perfectly fresh condition ; steamer 
Prussian, Allan Line, arrived at Liverpool the 
next day from Portland, Me., with 510 quarters 
beef, aud 60 carcases of mutton, alse in a good 
Union steamer Wisconsin 


reached Liverpool with 2,000 quarters beef; the 


| Cunard steamer Abyssinia arrived at Liverpool 
| with 400 quarters beef, making in all 3 610 quar- 


ters of beef and 210 quarters mutton within one 
week, 
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Suffolk Swine. 


The daily growing importance of the meat production of America renders everything con- 
nected with that topic of great moment. As the hog interest constitutes so large a proportion of 
this production, the question of improving the stock deserves careful attention. Having given 
descriptions and illustrations of some of the other breeds, we now present an engraving of a 

Suffolk boar. Mr. 

With | TARA Smith, his owner, 

q A ee and an extensive 
i PMY ANIMA AA MU A breeder and import- 
} HW AM SHU er of these pigs, 

ui mn | says, after an ex- 

AL perience of forty 

sain tek a WA years, he finds in 

» i |) them nothing to 

'))\|| condemnandevery- 
iii, thing to commend. 
at ||| They attain good 
Hil |) size at an early age, 
a | and their quiet 
iem@,'| disposition, clean 

Aili « ShOW-whiteappear- 

1)» " ance and handsome 





in connection with 

s= their many otber 

=~ good qualities, not 

e/_ the least of which 

= is the comparative 

small amount of 

food they require. 

-~ It is his opinion 

: : is z that it will not be 

- a Fn et many years before 

ImporTED Boar “SNowBatu.”—Property of Wm. Smith, Detrvit, Mich. they become “the 

hog” of the country ; and he adds there is no question about their being the very best thoroughbreds 
for improving the commnn or native breeds. : 

The judgment upon them, as follows, of Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago, is quoted and 
endorsed. Mr. W., who has long been a breeder of the Suffolks, says: “After trying all the other 
breeds, we give the preference to the Suffolk, and think all others will who try them as we have. 
They nfke the most pork with the least feed, and are the quietest hogs. They make the least offal, 
and root about the least even when short of feed. For crossing with other hogs they have decid- 
edly the preference. Their cross upon the largest white sows make the best of Chester Whites. 

*  *  * They are the oldest breed known to man, and as it isnot made up from crosses, 
but a long-established English variety, it is therefore a true breeder. There is no breeding back, 
their litters are not part of one kind and part of another, but are uniform and true to the Buffolk 
characteristic. They attain maturity at an early age, and may always be in a condition to kill 
from the time they are a month old. During the season of grass, they will keep fat without any 
other feed, and the Suffolk pork costs less and brings more than any other. The Suffolk may appear 
small when compared with the mammoth breeds, but he contains as much that is valuable and 
atable as most hogs double his size, and which consume four times his food. 

But the Suffolk can be made to sttain a superior size by keeping off the flesh until the bones 
are properly developed, and this development cannot take place while the young bones are over- 
Jaden with flesh, as those of over-fatted ones are apt to be. 

The Saffolks are invariably white, except now and then one will have a few small bluish spots 
on the skin, but never in the hair; unlike those found upon any other breed, they indicate purity 
of blood and recent importation.” 





Hog and Chicken * Cholera.” | report, 5 sows had died, nine shoats 4 months 
. ’ | old, and 7 pigs. Five motherless pigs were 
Under date of the 5th ultimo, our closely- | prought here into town to be fed on milk. Of 
observing correspondent, Nansemond, writes us| other brood sows only four are left,—one sick ; 
as follows: | one, we think, has escaped, after losing six of her 
The hog disease has been in my vicinity for| Dine pigs, and the other two only awaiting the 
two years, more or less, and I escaped until re-| ®ttack. 
cently, when first it attacked and destroyed my I have only had a single opportunity of per- 
tenant’s hogs. Three weeks since it struck first | forming a post mortem, and this, with the symp- 
two fine brood sows in pig to Poland-China boar; | toms of all attacked, leads me to think that 
then 4 fine shoat pigs; then others; and up to last | Cholera is a misnomer, and the disease is truly 
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epizootic, and a pneumonia similar in many 
respects to the Texas fever of cattle. Anorexia 
or want of appetite is the first symptom, covgh, 
thumps, (palpitation of heart,) listless, sleepy, 
lounging about; then follows staggering, blind- 
ness, frequent vomiting of food and contents of 
stomach. This is constant. Diarrbcea or loose 
bowels is not often observed. Wasting, emacia- 
tion, and often blotches and sores on the skin 
close the scene. Am inclined to think that 80 
per cent. die of those badly sick. Should oppor- 
tunity occur, I propose opening a number of the 


dead and make a more satisfactory post mortem, | 


and, should you wish it, will write an article on 
the subject, and give all I can find out. As at 
present advised, I don’t think any medication has 


or will avail anything,and the impression among | 


my neighbors is that those most doctored die soon- 
est. Indeed I have little faith in doctoring hogs, 
but more in hygiene and attention to the wants 
of the animals respecting food, water, &c. 

My fowls are dropping dead heie on their 
perches and nests without any siyns of sickness. 
We have lost three the past week. A few days 
since a hen dicd on nest after laying, and one 
found dead next day, dropping from her roost. 
Some cases of the hog disease are fatal in a few 
hours after being attacked. A neighbor had a 
sow to show no sign of sickness one day; give 
birth to 8 pigs at night, and next morning there 
were 8 pigs begging a dead sow. 

The very natural inquiry arises as to what this 
epidemic disorder is. Frankly I don’t know. My 
hog-feeder says: “Mas. George, it was from hogs 
eating peanuts last fall that were damaged by the 
cold.” Strange that the disease should be dor- 
mant 60 days after removal from peanut field, and 
those fatted on peanuts and killed, now hanging 
as bacon in my smokehouse, were healthy after 
20 days in pen on corn. 

[The later information which we requested 
of our correspondent will be found in another 
place.—Zd. | 
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Treatment of Sows and Pigs. 


Joseph Harris, in the American Cultivator, 
thus discusses on these topics: 

Before farrowing, the main point is exercise 
and fresh air. You want the sow to have a 
sharp appetite and vigorous health. Judicious 
starving is sometimes advisable, but this is only 


to correct some previous mistake in the feeding | 


and management. The rule is, moderate an 
regular feeding, and an unlimited supply of fresh 
water, fresh air and exercise. Starving weakens 
the appetite; moderate feeding and exercise 
sharpen the appetite and strengthen digestion. I 
like to see a sow, when shut up to farrow, able 
to drink a pailful of slops twice a day, and look 
as though she wanted more. If you should, by 
any mischance, give her more than she will éat 
up clean, remove it at once. 

After farrowing, the food should be warm and 
sloppy. There is nothing better than oat or 
corn-meal gruel, thoroughly cooked, with a little 
bit of fat or meat to flavor it. There should also 
be mixed with it bran enough to keep the bowels 
open; the preportion will depend on circum- 
stances. I have onesow in my herd that is sucha 
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good milker that she will stand the richest food 
we can prepare for her. But for the average sow 
I would, for the first week after farrowing, give 
three quarts of bran to one quart of corn or oat- 
meal; for the next week, two quarts of bran to 
one of meal, and the third week equal parts of 
bran and meal. 

“How much water,” asked the Deacon, “and 
how much food per day ?” 

I would mix one pound of the bran and meal 
with four quarts of water, and cook thoroughly. 
This would give you food containing about as 
much water as fresh grass. Of this food the 
sow might have all she willdrink. I have known 
'my sows when suckiing their pigs to drink, for 

the first six days, forty quarts each a day; per- 
haps thirty quarts per day is about the average. 
If you have a little milk to give with it, or 
greasy slops from the house, so much the better. 
Your object is to feed so as to enable the sow 
to give as much milk as possible. If the sow is 
inclined to fatten [I should make the food still 
more sloppy, say five quarts of water to a mix- 
ture of meal and bran. The milk of such sows 
is apt to be so rich that the little pigs cannot 
digest it; it comes through them nearly of the 
color of miik. Diarrhea is sure to follow, and this 
|is a serious injury. Warm and excessively 
sioppy food for the sow is the best preventive L 
| know of. 
| The pens should be well-ventilated and kept as 
| clean as possible. I-have usually chopped the 
| Straw for bedding by running it through a feed 
;cutter. It will absorb more liquid than long 
| straw, and there is, perhaps, less danger of the 
| sow lying on the little pigs. But when the pigs 
| are three or four days old there is comparatively 
little danger of the sow crushing them, and I am 
inclined to think that the long straw is better as 
| the pigs can cover themselves up in it. I need 
| hardly say that barley straw should not be used, 
as the heads irritate the skin of the little pigs 
and will be likely to get into their eyes and cause 
some trouble. 
| When the pigs are two or three weeks old we 
usually feed them a little cooked meal and milk 
ina small trough. There are two ways of doing 
this. The sow may be let out of the pen for an 
hour or so,and then when the pigs are hungry 
feed them before letting in the sow. Another 
plan is to enclose or cover up the pen, and have 
some vertical slats wide enough apart te allow 
the little pigs to go through into the enclosure, 
when they can be fed separated from the sow. 

I find that it is quite as easy to teach little pigs 
to drink milk when they are two or three days 
old as it is when they are two or three weeks old, 
and it is best to do so, even though you do not 
want to feed them. It may tax your patience 
and ingenuity to teach a little pig to drink, but it 
can be done. A few tablespoonfuls of new, warm 
milk three or four times a day is all that you will 
get them to drink at first. 


Of course if you have plenty of skim-milk there 
is nothing so good for pigs. But if, 4s 1s my own 
case, you have few cows and many pigs, you can 

|make a little milk go a great way by feeding it 
| judiciously. 

| When pigs get to be a month old, and from 
fem to four months old, it is quite an object to 
make them eat as much as they can digest. As a 
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feeding first the food they like least. 
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rule, well bred pigs are capable of digesting and 
assimilating more food than they are disposed to 
eat; you want to stimulate the appetite. There 
are many ways of doing this, such as a little out- 
door exercise, especially on warm days; clean, 
well-ventilated pens; clean troughs, and then by 


In other words, give young pigs, say some 
cooked oat or corn meal pudding, containing 
about seventy per cent. of water. Give just 
what they will eat up clean. Then give them 
some more of the- cooked meal mixed with a 
little skimmed milk. In this way you can make 
a little milk go a long way. I keep sixty breed- 
ing sows and only ten cows, and by adopting the 
plan alluded to above we have milk enough to go 
round. 
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The Cattle Plague in England. 





| 
From the monthly circular of 27th February | 
of Samuel Downes & Co., Liverpool, (Eng..) | 
received at office of the American Farmer, we | 
have deplorable accounts of the ravages of the 
cattle plague in some parts of that country; 
especially is this the case in the great dairy 
district of Cheshire. One farm in that county 
had buried 106 cows, value £2,000; another out 
of 48 had lost 42; and on another farm of 41 
cows there had died, or been slaughtered, 20, 
unwell 14; and excepting one, which had re- 
covered, the remainder had not been attacked. 
It is stated that where there was the greatest 
indulgence in fox-hunting, the plague had been 
the most destructive, which is considefed as 
confirming the theory of Dr. Sir Thos. Watson, 
Bart., of London, published in the Times of 30th 
December last, that “the disease is propagated 
from animal to animal by contact, direct or 
indirect, and is produced in no other way ; that it 
is more swift, subtle, sure, and far-reaching than 
any other known disease of men or brutes; and | 
that the deadly poison is capable of being carried | 
by things animate or inanimate to which it may | 
cling; and it clings readily.” A commission | 
has been appointed by the Crown to report upon | 
the preventive measures to be adopted in| 





Ireland, and one of their recommendations is, | 


that all dogs sheuld be chained. 
ports are made, showing that the dogs have 
carried the disease from one parish to another, 
and some ef the packs of hounds have been 
suppressed. 

To show the terrible distress which is being 
caused by this evil, a case is stated of the 
laborers on a tenant’s fleld adjoining his home- 
stead “shovelling the soil over the graves of 
£250 worth of cattle—the farmer prostrated and 
disheartened, manfully struggling the while to 
suppress the tears, which the sorrowing wife 
could not. Such sorrowing scenes are to be 
witnessed daily in the adjoining townships.” 
The agent of the most amuasien bashes in 


Cheshire thus writes: “Thousands will doubtless | 


be ruined. Rents are out of the question after 
spring. This is a gloomy view; but it is the 
only view in which I can view the future.” 
No one who remembers the terrible visitation of 
1865-6 will be surprised at the alarm which has 
been excited. Twelve years ago the malady 
assumed fearful preportions. On the 22d of 


Various re- | 





June, 1866, the Privy Council return gave these 
figures: Cattle attacked, 248,965 ; killed 80,597 ; 
died, 124,187; recovered, 32,989; unaccounted 
for, 11,192. 70,000 died in Cheshire. 
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Weight of Prize Oxen. 





Mr. T. J. Lea, of Brighton, Md., writes the 
American Farmer : 

1 promised to furnish the weights of the oxen 
I bought of A. M. Stabler, which, if you think of 
sufficient interest, you can publish to show what 
we can raise in old Montgomery county. 


Ox No.1, weight....2,090 Ibs. gross...... 1,210 Ts. net. 
hide..... - 122 * rough fat.. 170 * 

Ox No. 2, weight....1,935 ** gross. ...1,080 * net. 
hide....... 122“ rough fat.. 155 ** 


They were both weighed full after being driven 


| two miles; one made nearly 58 pounds per 100, 


and the other 56 pounds per 100 peunds. It is 
always claimed by butchers, that hogs will lose 
one-fifth or twenty per cent,, and cattle one-half 
or fifty per cent., but both proportions are very 
safe for the butcher, if applied to good animals. 
I have had cattle to make a much better return 
per 100 pounds than the above, but none so large. 
A near neighbor has just sold a pair of oxen 
that weighed nearly 4,400 pounds. 

I am much pleased with my advertisement 
in your paper and want to continue it. I have 
faith in printers’ ink. 

Our wheat is looking finely after the long cold 
winter, especially the early-sown on land well 
fertilized. 

sie 


Hog Plague. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your posta: card, asking further information 
on progress in examinations of this disease, duly 
received, and in reply I have to state that I am 
upprepared to write with any satisfaction to my- 
self or perhaps profit to your readers on the dis- 
ease called “cholera,” which is destroying my 
own and my neighbors’ hogs. The November 
No., 1875, of your journal contains an extract 
by Prof. Cressy, describing this disease, calling 
it a “blood disease,” and giving the symptoms, 
which more nearly accord with my own obser- 
vations than any of the many articles I have 
seen in the agricultural press. It is often much 
easier to say of a disease what it is not, than 
what it really is, and this is true of the so-called 
“hog cholera.” 

In my queries of farmers recently, in over one 
hundred cases of death, (excluding 27 deaths in 
my own hog family) there were only three cases 
that had diarrhea or symptoms of cholera,—as 
we usually understand this term to apply to dis- 


ease affecting primarily the stomach and bowels. ' 


Even if the proportion of diarrhwa cases were 
larger, it might not deserve this name, since in 
certain forms of typhoid fever called enteric or 
true typhoid fever, diarrhea is a prominent 
symptom in the greater number, yet we recog- 
nize the disease as a blood disease, totally distinct 
in its nature from cholera er disease of the 
intestines. This hog fever is an epidemic blood 
disease in which, during its progress, various 
organs are attacked, and it frequently runs its 


course 80 apy | that the animals die from con- 
rain before inflammations occur. 


gested lungs or 
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In addition to the article alluded to above, Dr. | tion and previously in the very best health, in 
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Bush read a paper describing this complaint as | pastures, close pens, woods, any and everywhere, 


it prevailed in New York. He said: 


“The | we must ccnclude that the various theories in 


symptoms at the commencement are loss of | reference to the diet of the hogs, or crowding in 


appetite, drooping of the ears and tail. The 
hog appears dumpish, generally seeks for water, 
and lies on its belly.” The first symptom of all 


organs, is this anorezia or loss of appetite for food ; 
that he feels badly is shown by his appearance 
and drooping ears, but a constant and important 
sign of the disease is cough; indeed, this fre- 
quently precedes the loss of appetite. Hogs 
generally draw up their legs and lie on their 
bellies in Aealth_—hence this is no sign of the 
disease. He mopes and Woks sick, and if the pig 
follows his mates to the feeding place, he is the 
first to seek his bed without his supper. Five 
orphan pigs were brought from the farm ten 
days since to try to raise them in my own rear 
lot in town. One had died in forty-eight hours 
after being attacked, when the mother was sick ; 


| 


unclean pens, and such as are known to induce 
low forms of fever in the human family, are not 


| operative in this disease. 
fevers, and even inflammation of important | 


Your readers will find in the admirable report 
of Prof. Gamgee, to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, on the contagious “Lung plague of cattle,” 
p. 17, many symptoms of the disease which 
applies to this one of our hogs,—“such as cough, 
quickness of breathing, loss of appetite, altered 


| gait, segregation of the healthy from the sick, 
| lying down, expression of countenance indicating 


uneasiness ;” constipation, followed by diarrhaea. 
“Abortion not an uncommon accident.” We 
find this hog plague extremely fatal with sows 
in pig. The sews abort and die quickly. Of 


seven recently attacked, five died, one aborted 


up to yesterday, these pigs have consumed | 


greedily meal and water, slops from the kitchen, 
and occasionally shel'ed corn. I noticed, for the 
first time yesterday, one of the most thrifty would 
not eat, and to-day, while he has followed the 
rest about the lot, he simply loeks on, frequently 
lies down, coughs, sticks his nose to the ground, but, 
so far, his loss of appetite is the only symptom 
of disease beyond lethargy. I find his breathing 
and pulse quickened ; he has fever, but as yet nu 
palpitation, no diarrhea ; does not appear to be 
in pain. My diagnosis is ppeumonia—inflamma- 
tion of lungs. The only post-mortem examina- 
tion which I have yet made showed theinflamed 
and congested lung to be the most prominent 
cause of death; stomach and small intestines 
healthy, but the “tom thumb,” or end of large 


and recovered, and one recovered without 
aborting. Those with pigs running with them 
when attacked, appear to lose their milk at once, 


| and the pigs, even with the best efforts to nourish 


| 
| 


them with cow’s milk, meal and water, die off 
rapidly. A neighbor recently found 8 pigs lug- 
ging a dead sow,—she having died a few hours 
after farrowing. 

So far as my present observation extends, the 
disease runs a very irregular and uncertain 
course as to duration and severity. One pig was 
sick sixty days and died; five of same brood, 
healthy, fat and thrifty, were kept in an enclosed 
field to separate the sick one from the others of 
the stock hogs,—this was permitted to run with 
its mates. In a few days after, the one long sick 


| died; four others were attacked severely and 


| 
} 


intestine, was thickened in its coats, and its | 
inner surface softened and filled with soft excre- | 


ment. Elsewhere, however, the excrement was 
hardened and natural, and the hog had had no 
diarrhoea in the three days which had intervened 
between his attack and death. 

Throwing up the food around the feeding-pen 
after eating is a very common and constant 
symptom in the early stages, and this we observe 
at the outset of our dilious fevers and intermit- 
tents. The skin is frequently attacked later in 
the disorder, and one of our doctors, who lost 
forty hogs by this disease some years since, says 
it is “scarlet fever.” In fact, the hogs not infre- 
quently shed their hair afterrecovery. Near my 
farm there are now three very fat convalescents 
from the disease that have shed their hair. An 
eruption on the skin often occurs, and by some is 
regarded as a favorable sign. The nervous sys- 
tem becomes affected, particularly the spine; the 
hog reels as he walks, loses codrdination of 
movements, and there is one valuable animal—a 
Berkshire boar—now lying sick with paralysis 
of left hind leg, that eats heartily. At times the 
brain is attacked, and the animal walks in a 
circle continually; blindness frequently occurs 
in the latter stages, and the eyelids are closed 
and inflamed. 

All the symptoms and progress of the disease 
indicate true blood poisoning from sume epidemic 
influence, and from the fact that the disease 
attacks fat, lean, and hogs in moderate condi- 


died within a week; the remaining one, a boar, 
was never sick, but his iair looks awry, yet he 
is fat, healthy, and will weigh 60 pounds. Not 
more than five per cent. of those attacked have 
recovered, and these were the slighter cases that 
only failed to eat for a few days. 

Monday, March 19th, 1877.—Since the above 
was written on the 16th, the pig patient under 
observation, attacked on the 15th, was found dead 
in his box (where he had retired for the night, 
having had the run of the lot the day previous,) 
on Sunday, 18th. Post mertem to-day,in the 


|presence of another physician, shows the fol- 


lowing appearances, and confirms the impressions 
of the nature of the malady derived from my 
first examination made on the farm: Stomach 
healthy and moderately filled with partly 
digested food, mostly grass; small intestines, 
spleen and liver healthy; gall-bladder full of 
healthy bile; large intestines full of excrement, 
healthy in appearance, none very soft or hard, or 
impacted; rectum empty, the only sign of dis- 
ease ohserved in abdomen was the extremity of 
the colon or “tom thumb,” which showed on the 
outside a dark spot the size of a quarter, and on 
cutting into it the inner ceats of the bowel 
opposite this were softened, and evidently the 
commencement of a condition similar to that pre- 
viously observed in the first pig examined. In 
the left lung, and there only, we found sufficient 


| evidence of disease to have destroyed the pig. 
| The upper lobe of this lung was dark, hepatised, 
|and so much like liver in appearance, that if a 
, slice had been shown a farmer, he would at once 
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have supposed it to be liver itself. The lower | 
lobes were fast approaching the same condition, | 
and I am sure its functions were destroyed. The! 
right lung was healthy in color, consistence, and | 
filled with ae except a small spot on the back | 
part of the upper lobe which was dark, congested, | 
and on cutting into it showed the usual signs of 
inflammation. On turning the pig on his back | 
to examine him, we observed sundry exclymosed | 
spots, liver-colored, on the skin. This we) 
regarded as “settling blood,” or common in an | 
animal dying of any disease. 

Suffolk, Va. Geo. W. Briaes, M. D. 


a 
Black Polled Cattie. 








Mr. George Grant, the great farmer of Kansas, 
writes the Country Gentleman regarding these 
cattle, that their beef stands higher in the Lon- 
don Smithfield market and in the leading markets | 
of Scotland, than either short-horn or any other 
breed of cattle, and consequently brings a higher 
price; and as to milking qualities, they are tully 
equal to the short-horns. He has been using 
polled Angus and short-horn bulls to compare 
the weight of the two breeds, the result showin 
the polls at 24 years on an average one hundrec 
pounds heavier than the short-horns. The 
polled Angus bulls are splendid sires, and crossed 
with Cherokee or native cows, fully ninety per 
cent. of the calves are polled. 

In connection witb this, Mr. A. B. Allen writes 
to the same paper, that he recommends Poiled 
cattle as the safest and most economical of all 
others to breed—borns not only being useless but 
highly dangerous, and their production more 
rapidly exhausting the richest elements of the 
soil than hide, flesh, or even ordinary bones. If 
he were breeding cattle now, and more particu- 
larly at the West, whence they have to be ship- 
ped to the East and to Great Britain for a mar- 
ket, he would use nothing but polled buils on the 
common cows of thecountry. For this purpose 
the black-polled Angus are probably superior to 
all others, owing to their hardiness, great consti- 
tution, thrift and superior quality of beef. 


Poultry Yard. 


Poultry vs. Farmers. 














By G. OU. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, srookland- 
ville, Baltimore county, Md. 





Nothing, as a general thing, reared on a farm 
is so much neglected by the tarmer as poultry. 
The farmer does not seem to realize their profit, 
as a source of income, and seems likewise to ig- | 
nore their valuable aid in protecting crops, fruit, | 
&e. “They destroy our gardens,” says farmer | 
Oldrut. Yes,so would your sheep, swine or cat- 
tle, were they given barely nourishment sufficient | 
to sustain themselves and allowed to hunt the| 
balance for themselves. It pays, and pays well, to | 
keep poultry as they should be cared for. If well | 
housed, the guano saved is valuable and worth | 
more than it costs to keep the fowls. The in- | 
numerable insects so destructive to “crops,” | 
destroyed by poultry, is overlooked entirely. 

In France, a gentleman owned a grand country 
estate; surrounding his mansion were orchards | 
containing fruit-trees of all kinds that could be 





acclimated,—about three acres in plums, which 
were healthy-looking trees, blooming each 
spring, but none of the fruit coming to maturity. 
He became disgusted and turned the plum orch- 
ard into a chicken-yard—leaving the trees for 
shade. To his profound astonishment the next 
season the trees were fairly breaking down with 
ripe, full-matured fruit. The poultry had 
accomplished what man had utterly failed in— 
successfully battling the curculio. 

I have known a coop of young chicks placed 
with the mother among the cucumber and melon 
vines to save the vines from those destructive 
“striped bugs,” when others not favored were 
entirely destroyed by these pests. 

“ Well, the common fowls are jest as good as any, 
aint they?” again interrupts Oldrut, Are your 
long-snouted swine as valuable as the Suffolks, 
Berkshires, &c ? Are your common cattle as good 
butter cows as the Jerseys? There is just as 
much improvment in domestic fowls, as there is in 
cattle, sheep or swine, and the improvements are 
in proportion just as valuable to the farmer. 
With pure-bred poultry, with the same care, 
food, &c.,a dozen chickens can be put in market 
which will readity sell for $6,—while with a 
dozen of the common, it would be troublesome 
to dispose of at one-half that price. I have had 
of pure-bred fowls, one hen to lay 227 eggs in a 
year. No common fowl! could, be made to do it. 

have had Partridge Cochin Cockerels at seven 
months old dress nine pounds, that had never 
been cooped upa day to fatten. The best laying 
common fouls, when the truth is known, are a 
cross with some pure-bred recently introduced. 
If every farmer would keep and care for a flock 
of good poultry, keeping a strict account of their 
cost per year, they would discover the result of 
the annual balance-sheet would be considerably 
in their favor. And if more poultry found its 
way upon their dining-table in the place of the 
monotonous pork, detter health and a saving in 
money would be the result. 

ad 
Scale-Leg in Fow!ls. 








A subscriber in Charles Co., Md., writes us as: 


follows: 

“I have noticed among our poultry a scurf on 
the legs, which in some cases gets to be ver 
troublesome and in a few instances fatal, spread- 
ing over the entire body. We had nothing of it 
until we got the Light Brahmas. We have now 
the White Leghorns, and some of them have it. 
Do you know what it is, and the cure?” 

Mr. Brown answers: The disease described 
by your correspondent is doubtless what is 
known as elephantiasis, or scale-leg, and origin- 
ates from a minute insect. The disease is conta- 
gious. A hen with it has been known to spread 
the affection to an entire brood of chicks hatched: 
by her. Lewis Wright, the standard English 
authority, says: “The White Cochins are the 
most subject to the disease of any breed. In 
Buffs also it is not infrequent; in Partridges more 
rare, and in Brahmas very rare indeed. We be- 
lieve some strains have a hereditary tendency to 
this disgusting disease, and would get rid of such 
as soon as convenient; or, at least, throw in a 
strong cross of healthier blood, and adopt a 
steady tonic treatment, with a view to eradicate’ 





tooth brush, and scrub the legs theroughly with 
soap, carbolic preferable, and while moist anoint 
with sulphur ointment, which may be made by 
taking Jard, and flour of, or pulverized, sulphur 
and mix to ointment consistency, adding a few 
drops of coal oil. The scrubbing should be done 
at night for obvious reasons. Where the body of 
the fowl is affected a little hatchet administered 


ROWAN 


the result is very large birds, good layers, and splendid table fowls. f : 
The cut accompanying, at the head of this article, gives a good idea 
They have good-sized crests, whiskers and beards, mottled black and 


they are also very valuable. 
of their style and looks. 
white plumage, and five toes. 


The Apiary. 


Sensonable Bee Notes. 


The Northern papers all advise feeding rye- 
meal and honey to the bees at this season, but 
in our latitude I find the meal unnecessary, as 
the Candle Alder and Hagel furnish pollen as 
soon as it is desirable for the bees to begin to 
breed. A few pounds of honey, however, can be 
used to great advantage now in stimulating early 
breeding, so as to have your stock in good con- 
dition to take advantage of the .honey scason 
when it begins. 

The feeding should be in the evening, giving 
about a wineglass full of honey every other day 
to each hive. The most convenient way to give 
it is through the feeder I described in the Farmer 
last year. It is wellto get your empty hives in 
condition to receive swarms, and to make new 
hives, if needed, before the press of spring work 
begins. 

Clear off the bottom boards of the hives thet 
you lave wintered, or the bees will waste time, 
and lose many of their number in doing it them- 
selves. 

If the sun should shine warmly after a fall of 
snow during this month, it is well to shade the 
entrance of the hives, or the bees will] be enticed 
out to fall on the soft snow and perish. 
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the scrofulous tendency.” I should advise your | about two inches back of the ear lobes is the only 
correspondent to use a strong nail or very stiff | 


effectual cure. Incases where the fowl’s legs are 
extensively encrusted, soak them well in warm 
water, and considerable will peal off, saving 
labor. A tablespoonful of sulphur mixed in three 
pints of scalded meal, twice a week, would help 
secure a healthy conditior’ of blood. 


G. O. Brown 
Montoue Poultry Yard, Brooklandville, Md. 


Houdan Fowls. 


The Houdan is one of the French breeds 
and the favorite one. The hens are prolific 
layers of large white eggs, with a shell very 
smooth, and are non-sitters. Their size is 
somewhat above the average, with full 
breasts, symmetrical bodies, compact and 
deep. As regards economic qualities there 
is no breed superior to them. A writer in 
the Fanciers’ Journal in 1874, so well de- 
scribes some of their merits, that, knowing I 
could not do better, I quote: “Its absence 
of offal, its hardibood and early maturity, 
the large size of its eggs, their remarkable 
fertility, and the juiciness and tenderness of 
its meat, should make them the farmers’ and 
poulterers’ fowl; their chickens are fit for 
the table at four monthsold.” The chickens 
are sprightly, hardy and easily raised, getting 
completely feathered very early, and reach a 
marketable size “sooner than most other 
breeds, if not indeed all.” Crossed with 
Partridge Cochins, dark Brahmas, Dorkings, 
As a cross on common fowls, 


G. O. B. 


If hives are placed as near the ground as they 
should be, they are very likely to be troubled by 
mice building nests in them. When this is the 
case all the combs that have been soiled by the 
mice should be cut out, back to where they are 
clean and fresh, and the bees will soon repair the 
mischief. D. M. WortTutneton. 

Howard Co., Md. 


A Bee Veil. 

A cheap and easy way to make a bee veil, and 
as good as any, is as follows: Procure a piece 
of plain, black cotton bobinet, sew it up as a 
sack, run a draw-string in the end, which tie 
around the crown of a hat—any kind will an- 
swer—put a string in the lower end also, which 
tie around the neck, or simply tuck it in around 
the neck, which will answer quite as well.— 
Should a bee strike the veil with the intention 
of stinging, the brim of the hat will hold it at 
sufficient distance from the face to render it im- 
possible for it to reach one. Gloves can be 
rubber, or coarse, thick, home-knit woolen gloves, 
wet in cold water previous to using. The best 
thing I ever tried for a bee sting, to neutralize 
the poison and relieve the pain, was ley soap or 
common soda; either will do. But as an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, it is 
best to use some protection until one gets so accus- 
tomed to handling bees as to render it unneces- 


| sary.— Ex. 
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Farquhar’s Imrroved American Gang Plow. 





The use of sulky and gang plows is almost universal in the West, where the prairie lands are 
naturally adapted to their employment, but Mr. A. B. Farquhar, the well-known manufacturer of 


York, Pa., has now on the market a gang plow, which he says is as adaptable to one section as to 
another. We 


ive an engrav- 
ng of this plow. 
In his descrip- 
tion Mr. F. says, 
in using a gang 
ss plow it mes 
a pleasure to 
plow, and the 
most laborious 
rtion of farm 
ubor is made 
light. It is no 
more labor to sit 
‘and watch the 
double-furrow 
plow than a 
a r. 
oS ee r of hor- 
SSS ; . ese Will de snore 
work with the same labor. You can do with the gang and two horses what it requires, with 
ordinary plows, four horses and two men to perform,—tLerefore saving in money, at the least 
calculation, two to four dollars per day, according to locality, not to speak of the superiority of the 
work, or the ease with which it is done. 

The furrows are uniform in depth and width, forthe plows are locked down, braced a certain 
number of inches apart, and with the full surface of the mould-boards rigidly facing their work. 
There are no lost moments at the ends of the furrows, the plows being raised and lowered as the 
cutter-bar to aanower. When you have finished plowing, there is no unbitching ner loading and 
unloading on the wagon. The machine is a wagon of itself. The gang will work around stumps 
and boulders, and also upon moderate side-bills, with the same success as a mower. This can be 
said of no other gang plow. I calculate a day’s work for the machine, in land of fair quality, to be 
five acres. This machine is not recommended for plowing green sod land, but as all other gang 
plows for stubble or loose land. In his letter on another page, our correspondent, Mr. Morris, 
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speaks favorably 








Georgia—Dr. Janes’ Annual Report—Com- | 


posts. 





We have examined with much interest, the last 
annual report of Dr. Janes, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Georgia, and are highly gratified 
to find the improving condition of every depart- 
ment of agriculture in that State, a large 
proportion of which is undoubtedly due to the 
zeal and well-directed talents and energy of the 
Commissioner. Happy for Georgia that she has | 
such men as Janes and Pendleton, and others, 
who are devoting their talents and time to the. 
recuperation of the State. We regret that our 
overflowing pages will not permit us to make as 
liberal extracts from this report as we could wish | 
todo. Since the publication by the Commissioner 
of the results of the inspection and analyses of 
fertilizers, their commercial value, &c., the com- 
petition between the manufacturers, he says, has 
been increased to such an extent as to cause con- | 
siderable improvement in quality and at the same 


time a reduction in price. 
Placing the analyses, commercial values and | 


of his experience with a gang plow. 








the farmer to select with reference both to quality 
and price. Dr. Janes shows by comparing the 
year preceding with that of 1876, the improve- 
ment in quality was $6.15, or nearly 16 per cent. 
in one year—and, that notwithstanding this 
improvement of 16 per cent. in quality, there is 
a reduction in price of $3.73 per ton, or 7.4 per 
cent. on the average price of 1875. The average 
price in 1875 was $50.38 per ton, whilst last year 
it was $46.65 per ton. Taking the saving in 
quality and that of price together, there has been 
a practical reduction in favor of the consumer of 
23.4-10 per cent., equal to $9.88 per ton; or on 
the 56,596 tons sold in the State, a saving to the 
whole State of $559,168.48—mainly, the result of 
the publications issued by the Commissioner, 
through whom the various brands have been 
brought into competition on their merits. But 
this is not all—the sale of several brands of low 
grade has been forbidden, and others have been 
driven from tlie market by the contrast which 
was made of their quality with that of other 
brands of high grade. 


“Tn addition to these great gains to the farmer, 
the formulas for composting, and the results of soil 
test, (says the Commissioner), demonstrating the 
advantage of composting over the use of the 
commercial fertilizers alone, (let the farmers 





prices in such juxtaposition.as the Commissioner | mark this—Ep. A. F.) has stimulated the saving 
did in his report and circulars last year, enabled | of home manures under shelter for the purpose 
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of composting them. This alone adds largely to 
the productive capacity of the State, while it 
reduces the expense of fertilization.” Some of 
these formulas we annex fer the benefit of our 
subscribers in the cotton States: 

Formu.ta No. 1 ror Compostine.—Stable 
manure, (preserved under shelter), 750 pounds; 
cotton seed, (green), 750 pounds; Acid Phosphate 
or dissolved bone, 500 pounds. Total, 2,000 
pounds, or one ton. 

Directions.—Spread, under shelter, a layer of 
stable manure four inches thick; on this sprinkle 
a portion of the phosphate; next a layer of cot- 
ton seed three inches thick—then wet these 
thoroughly with water and sprinkle with phos 
phate. Continue to repeat these layers, in the 
above order, till all the material is used. Cover 
the whole mass with stable manure, or scrapings 
from the lot, one or twoinches thick. Allow the 
heap to stand in this condition until thorough 
fermentation takes place, which will require from 
three to six weeks, according to circumstances, 
dependent upon the moisture and strength of the 
materials used. When the cotton seed are thor- 
oughly killed, with a sharp hoe or mattock, cut 
dewn vertically through the layers, pulverize, 
and shovel into a heap, where the fermentation 
will be renewed, and the compost be still further 
improved. It will be ready for use in from one 
to two weeks, according to convenience. - 


For Corron.—Apply in the opening furrow 
200 pounds per acre, and with the planting seed 
75 or 100 pounds per acre, making in all 375 or 
300 pounds per acre. If it is desired to apply a 
larger quantity per acre, open furrows the desired 
distance, and over them sow broadcast 400 pounds 
per acre; bed the land, and then apply 100 
pounds per acre with the seed. 

For Corn.—Apply in the hill by the side of 
the seed, half-pint to the bill. An additional 
application around the stalk before the first 
plowing, will largely increase the yield of grain. 

For sandy pine lands, dissolve sixty pounds of 
muriate of potash in warm water, and sprinkle a 
proportionate quantity of the solution on each 
layer of stable manure and cotton seed. The 
same weight of cotton seed and manure, or sixty 
pounds of the two, may be omitted when the 
potash is used. 

If lot manure, or that which has been so 
exposed as to lose some of its fertilizing prop- 
erties, is composted, use— 

No. 2—Lot manure, 650 pounds; cotton seed, 
650 pounds; Acid Phosphate, 600 pounds; Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, 60 pounds; Muriate of 
Potash, 40 pounds. Making a ton of 2,000 
pounds, 

Mix as in No. 1, except that the sulphate of 
ammonia and muriate of potash must be dis- 
solved in warm water, and a proportionate part 
of each sprinkled on each layer of manure and 
cotton seel. 

No. 3.—To utilize the mar! found in the south- 
ern part of the Stute, if containing 20 per cent. 
or more of lime, use— 

Marl, 600 pounds; Muck, or rich vegetable 
mould, 600 pounds; Acid Phosphate, 500 pounds; 
agricultural salt, 200 pounds; Muriate of Potash, 
100 pounds. Making a ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Mix thoroughly the ingredients, and allow 
them to stand a few weeks; apply from 300 to 


| 400 pounds per acre, to cottou or corn in the drill. 

This marl may also be profitably used, either 
naturally or burned, in combination with salt, at 
the rate of 10 bushels of marl to one of salt, and 
applied broadcast over pea vines or other green 
vegetable matter, and all turned into the ground 
with a good turning plow. 

Neither marl nor lime should be applied to land 
deficient in vegetable matter. 

Directions for the use of these composts have 
been given only for corn and cotton—the two 
crops to which fertilizers are principally applied 
in Georgia. Experience, however, has shown 
them to be equally efficacious when applied to 
other crops, either field or garden. 

From 800 to 400 pounds to the acre on small 
grain have produced satisfactory results. 

By reference to the published tables of analy- 
ses, etc., it will be seen that acid phosphate or 
dissolved. bone of high grade can be purchased 
at from thirty to thirty-five dollars per ton, 80 that 
the actual outlay need not exceed $7.50 per ton 
of the compost when 500 pounds of phosphate 
are used, as in formula No. 1. 

In making these composts the proportions of 
stable manure and cotton seed may be varied to 
suit the supply at command, though care must 
be taken, if the cotton seed are largely in excess, 
to avoid excessive heat and consequent cooking 
of the seed. When killed, the seed should be 
soft enough to be readily mashed between the 
fingers. 

n the foregoing formule the potash may be 
omitted on lands comparatively fresh, and on 
which the original growth was oak and hickory ; 
but if such lands have been much worn, it will 
be well to retain it. The presence of oak and 
hickory, or other potash-consuming growth, is 
an indication of the presence of potash in the 
soil. When such lands, however, have been so 
worn that, when turned out, stunted old field 
pines spring up, it is safe to assume that the addi- 
tion of a moderate quantity of potash will in- 
crease production. 

The economy and profit of the compost system 
is no longer a debatable question with practical 
farmers. However much tbe pseudo-scientist 
who rejects facts which his theories fail to explain, 
may endeavor to turn it to ridicule as “unscien- 
tific,” with the true economist and practical agri- 
culturist, the solid facts derived from the crucial 
test of nature’s laboratory, outweigh all his 
theories and the shallow sophistry by which he 
seeks to sustain them. 

The true scientist, however, does not shut his 
eyes to facts, but uses them as material of which 
to build his theories. 

It is earnestly hoped that the farmers through- 
| out the State will avail themselves of the advan- 
| tages of the compost system this year, to the full 
|extent of the home manures that have been 
| properly husbanded,and prepare to save, under 
|shelter, all available excrementitieus deposits 
| from all kinds of stock, for the compost heaps of 
| the next season. 

A due regard to economy in this respect will 
be worth millions of dollars annually to the 
farmers of the State, in money saved and in 
increased production. 
| The experiments conducted with care last year 
|in every ;ortion of the State, and on every 
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variety of soil, are conclusive demonstrations | 


corroborative of results previously obtained by 
their use. The contrast between the profits on 
the cost of the compost and commercial fertil- 


izers is too strikingto need furthercomment. A | 


careful examination of the results in the different 
experiments is invited. T. P. JANEs. 





Gunpowder Farmers’ Ciub. 





Editors American Farmer : 


The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met March 
24th, at residence of N. R. Miles. W. W. 
Matthews presided. The Club, during the walk 
for inspection, noticed with admiration a fine 
apple orchard twelve years planted, and so 
arranged that the owner had a crop from one- 
half ot the trees every alternate year,—havipg 
planted one-half in spring and one-half in autumn 
of same year. The trunks of the trees have a 
glossy appearance and the limbs free from water 
sprouts, &e., giving evidence of strict attention 
from the proprietor. 

A committee appointed at the last meeting to 
take into consideration the formation of a Dairy- 
men’s Association reported, that the growing 
interest in the Dairy business throughout Balti- 
more county demanded such an organization, 
where those engaged in the business could meet 
and interchange views ae the best breeds 
of cattle for the different kinds of Dairying, their 
treatment, the most profitable feed, and the best 
way of disposing of the Dairy products. They 
found such organizations existing in the States 
north and northwest of us proved of t 
service. They advised a call through the Club, 
to all persons interested, to meet at the hall 
near Dickinson Gorsuch’s, at some future date 
named by the Club. 


A committee also appointed at last meeting | 


to inquire into the effect the present road-law 


would have upon the condition of our county 


roads reported, that they had met a like commit- 
tee from the Junior Gunpowder Club, also a 
committee from Glencoe Gfange, and in joint 
convention had considered it advisable to form an 
association of those directly interested, that the 
members thereof should bid a fair valuation for the 
sections of roads lying adjacent to their property, 
and that a committee should be formed for the 
general supervision of the roads throughout 
their districts, to see that the funds appropriated 
were properly expended, and a meeting was 
determined upon, to be held on April 7th, at the 
hall near Dickinson Gorsuch’s, to which all 
who are interested in having good roads are 
invited. ; 

During half hour for questions, John D. 
Matthews asked advice as to the disposal of a 
heavy growth of aftermath and fox-tail, &c., on 
his land. Joseph Bosley advised the use 
of as’ Smoothing harrow, brush, horse-rake, 
and hauling to barn-yard, as the quickest and 
surest way of disposing of it. 

The question for discussion set for this 
meeting was as follows: Which of the following 
is the and cheaper way to improve lands— 
keeping less stock and plowing down a crop of 
clover the second year after seeding, or by 
keeping more stock and feeding the clover 


off close and depending upon the increased 
| quantity of the manure for the improvement ? 
| Ed. Scott—Would keep less stock, plow down 
| clover and treat with lime. 
Ed. Matthews—Would follow same plan as 
Ed. Scott. 
| Dickinson Gorsuch—Thinks it depends upon 
the condition of the land, whether it is fertile or 
poor ; could one always have good clover sets it 
would be the cheaper plan to turn down. Oa 
the other hand, to insure good sets, he approves 
of feeding off clover and making manure, and in 
conjunction with mill-feed (of which he feeds 
annually about 20 tons) he considers he is using 
the fertility of other men’s lands and increasing 
the fertility of his own, and forming a manure 
nearly equal to that which the feeding of oil cake 
and cotton seed meal would make. 

John D. Matthews—Prefers turning under 
clover ; it saves labor and in most cases is better 
| for the land, and the cheapest form of manure. 
| N.R. Miles—Plowing the clover under is the 
| faster and cheaper way; the clover will be of 

more benefit so treated. He does not cut the 

| first crop,—turns stock on the second crop and 
| tramples it down, and before it is pastured too 
close puts it under with the plow in-a oo 
state. Always found such treatment most bene- 
ficial to his land. 

B. McL. Hardisty—Plows down clover. always 
in a green state; considers it the cheapest way 
to renovate his soil; does not advise it as an in- 
variable rule, for often land is clover-sick, and 
under such circumstances would cut and pasture 
and turn into manure. 

A. C. Scott—Thinks no way will improve land 
cheaper and faster than by turning down clover; 
always had fine sets clover when he followed 
that plan. About the time the second crop 
begins to die he thinks is the right time to turn 
do wn for the best advantage. 
| W. W. Matthews—Is in favor of taking the 
crop for manure. When you have a good field 
of clover it goes to show thit the land does not 
| need any more clover as manure; and in turning 
| down a field where the heaviest clover grows, 
| that place gets the most manure and needs it less. 
| By cropping the clover aud feeding and making 
|manure you are able to supply nourishment to 
| the poor knolls in proper quantity. H. 
| Baltimore Uo., Md. 











| > 
| Preserve the Birds. 





To Farmers.—This winter has very nearly 
| killed off all the partridges, and to preserve what 
| few are left, all bird-dogs and hounds should be 
tied up, that are of any use, and stray dogs 
' should be destroyed. Dogs allowed to run about 
| break up the nests, destroy the young birds and 
| frighten off the old ones. Farmers desiring any 
| partridges on their lands must not delay a day 
| in taking care of their dogs. F. M. 


Flowering Shrubs. 


In the note on this topic in our last issue from 
Mr. Wm. Fraser, the accomplished Superin- 


Lonicera fragrantissima—inserted by us “Au- 
tumnal Flowering Honeysuckle,”—should have 
been “Sweet-Scented Honeysuckle,” the variety 
being a spring bloomer. 





tendent at Patterson Park, the common name of 
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Horticulture. | in a glass-shade filled with water, and which, 





Maryland Horticultural Society. | 


| 

The March exhibition, on the evening of the | 
15th, was one of the most brilliant and +uccess- 
ful of the monthly shows the society has ever 
held. The attendance was large, even to excess, 
and the rooms were too limited to accommodate 
without some crowding the visitors, ef whom a | 
very large proportion wes ladies. The plants and 
flowers were abundant and good; the floral de- | 
signs numerous and in excellent taste. The 
meeting was largely attended, and was, on the 
whole, interesting. 

All this, in view of the fact that the evening 
was a very cold oae, shows the success which is | 
attending the efforts of this society to stimulate 
a taste and love for horticultural pursuits and | 
products. 

Amongst those having collections of plants | 
were Wm. H. Perot, who had Azaleas, Camellias, | 
Passifloras, Clematis, H yacinths, &c., and a beau- | 
tifal specimen of Bletia Tankerville, full of flower 
spikes; W. W. Spence, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
and a general collection ; R. W. L. Rasin, « mixed 
assortment, including a fine Azalea, which one | 
enthusiastic newspaper reperter said had over | 
four thousand flowers on it; James Pentland, | 
Camellias, Azaleas, Begonias, &c.; C. A. Oakford, | 
Azaleas and Camellias; Jno. W. Garrett, Strelit- 
zia, Azaleas, &c.; W. F. Massey, 75 kinds of Ver- 
benas in bloom, blooms of his seedling- Geranium 
President Perot, &c.; Jno. E. Feast had a terres- 
trial Orchid, a Cyrtopodium, in abundant flower; 
Edward Kurtz, a seedling Azalea. 

Of cut flowers the following had deposits, as 
named: Capt. Chas. H. Snow, of Harford Co., 
Md., Orchids, consisting of Cattleyas, Lycastes, 
Dendrobiums, &c., Camellias and Azalea Mollis ; 
John Cook had a collection of Roses, Vivlets, 
Bouvardias, &c.; A. L. Crosby, seedling Carna- 
tions, Pansies; E Hoen, Pansies; James Pent- 
land, Camellias, Pansies, &c.; W. D. Bracken- 
ridge, blooms, cut out of doors, of Lenicera 
Standishii, L. Fragrantissina and Jasminum 
nudiflorum; W. W. Spence, Eucharis Ama. | 
vonica; Jno, E. Feast had a specimen of the | 
rare Bougarwillea Spectabalis; Jola Feast, | 
Camellias; Andrew Patterson, a collection of | 
very beautiful Rose-buds, including Duchess of | 
Edinburg, Marie Bauman, Marshal Neil, &c. 

Mr. Gustav Burger had a very large and| 
effective a in cut flowers, composed of. a} 
central shield, surrounded by stars; the whole | 
—_ five fvet across, and requiring a great many | 

owers in its make-up. Mr. James Pentland | 
had a stand composed largely of dreoping ferns. | 
Mr. G. V. Smith a table design. Mr. Jno | 
Edward Feast had a graceful upright stand, a| 
basket of cut flowers, and a design of a shield; | 





} 





also a repreduction in white flowers of “Mary’s| po 


Little Lamb.” This gentleman also had a} 
device, whieh attracted much attention, from its | 
beauty and novelty. It was a pair of what he | 
called “water-bouquets.” A bouquet is inserted | 


| for Camellias of 


being then inverted and placed on a tray, shows 


| off the flowers to advantage, and preserves them 


in good condition, as to appearance, for a week 
or two. 

The following awards were made: To James 
Pentland, $5 for best table design ; $5 for best 
display of plants in bloom ; $1 for best 6 pots of 
Daisies, in bloom; $3 for best Camellias, 12 
named varieties, cut flowers. To Jno. Ed. Feast, 
$4 for best basket of cut flowers. To R. W. L. 
Rasin, $3 for best pair hand bouquets. To W.H. 
Perot, $2 for best hanging basket; $3 for best 
Azaleas, 6 varieties. E.-Hoen, $1 for best Pan- 
sies, 24 cut flowers. A special prize of $5 to 
Gustav. Burger, for a floral plateau.of shield and 
stars, Special commendation was given C. A. 
Oak ford, for pri fine Camellias; Capt Snow, 

arge size and beantiful appear: 
ance, Orchids and Azalea Mollis; W.F. Massev, 
for Verbenas and Seedling Geranium; J. E. 
Feast, for Cyrtopodium; W. H. Perot, for Bletia; 
A. L. Crosby, for fine Seedling Carnations; An- 
drew Patterson, for Roses; Jno. Cook, for cut 


| flowers; Ed. Kurtz, for white Seedling Azalea ; 


W. D. Brackenridge, for flowers of hardy shrubs ; 
and to the collections of Wm. Fraser, W. W. 
Spence, ard Jno. W. Garrett. 

At the meeting, a committee appointed for that 
purpose submitted a list of hardy herbaceous 
plants, which was accepted by the society. The 
list we print elsewhere. 

The discussion of Azaleas was begun by Capt. 
C. H. Snow, who said the Azalea has been known 
over 2,000 years. The Azalea pontica, from the 
Black Sea, came first; next A. nudiflora, from 
North America; and these two, hybridized, pro- 
duced the celebrated Ghent Azaleas from being 
first raised in Ghent, Belgium. These are all 
hardy. About 1820 we got the first, A. Indica, 
from China; A. Indica, red; A. alba, and A. 
purpurea, and then A. variegata; afterwards 
came A. obtusa, scarlet, and A. Ramentacea, and 
it is the hybridizing of these that has produced 
the endless variety of greenhouse kinds. We 
have also A. Ameena, a small (hose-in-hose) 
variety—that is, one carolla inside the other ; lat- 
terly, we have the A. Moilis, from Japao,—a 
hardy deciduous variety, with a new range of 
color: light straw, nankeen, salmon, carmine, 
light pink and rose; flowers in heads like the 
Rbododeudron. 

Azaleas require a cool house for winter, and, 
though they force well, the blooms are finer when 
they take their regular time. They must be care- 
fully watered, while dormant; but when in active 
growth, require good watering and syringing 
overhead. When done growing, should be 
plunged up to the rim in the full glare of thesun. 
Che best soil for Azaleas is } fibrous loam (old 
rotted sod ;) + pure white sand; $ leaf mould. 
The reots being very fine, require a soft open 
soil. Never allow the sun to shine on the pots, 
as it is apt to kill the roots, which is also the case 
with allied plants,viz: Rhododendron, Kalmia, 
Erica, Andromeda, and Arbutus, when grown in 


ts. 

Mr. James Pentland called attention to the 
usefulness of the Azalea as a window plant, and 
Messrs. A. Hoen, W. D. Brackenridge, Charles 
Campbell, and others, joined in rather a desultory 
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debate on the merits of new and old sorts; the 
Ghent varieties, &c., &. 

The subject to be taken up at the next meeting 
is Rhedodendrons, and President Perot was re- 
quested to open the discussion. 


n> Ge —— -_ 


The American Pomological Society. 





We have received from the officers the follow- 
ing circular containing the announcement of the 
sixteenth biennial session of the society : 

The American Pomological Society havin 
accepted the invitation of the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society, the undersigned give notice 
that the sixteenth session of this National 
A-sociatiun will be beld in Baltimore, commenc- 
ing Wednesday, September Twelfth, 1877, at 10 
o'clock A. M, and continuing for three days. 

All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, 
and other kindred Associations in the United 
States and British Provinces, are invited to send 
delegations as large as they may deem expedient; 
and all persons interested in the cultivation of 
fruits are invited to be present, and take seats in 
the Convention. 

It is confidently anticipated that there will be 
a full attendance of delegates from all quarters 
of our country, thereby stimulating more exten- 
sive cultivation by the concentrated information 
and experience of cultivators, and aiding the 
society in perfecting its catalogue of fruits. 
This catalogue includes fifty States and Territo- 
ries, most of which have their columns filled with 


a great amount of information as to the fruit | 


adapted fur culture in the respective locations. 
Many of these are yet incomplete; and it is the 
object of the society, from year to year, to fill 
the blanks, and bring its catalogue nearer to 
perfection. To accomplish this object as fully as 
possible, the chairman of the general fruit com- 
mittee, P. Barry, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., will 
send out the usual circulars of inquiry; and it is 
desirable that these inquiries shou!d be answered 
at an early day. The various State and local 
committees are urged to respond to the circulars 
as soon as practicable. 

The coming session will derive a special 
interest from its location in the midst of the 
great | region of the Atlantic coast, 
and also from the fact that it is the first meeting 
held since the expiration of the first century of 
our national history. It is desired, in this con- 
nection, that the Vice-Presidents of the several 
States, Territories and Provinces, should furnish 
or procure, as far as possible, short historical 
sketches of the rise and progress of fruit-culture 
in their respective districts, from their settlement 
up to the year 1876, to the end that the forth- 
coming report may give a complete view of the 
pomological history of the various parts of the 
country. State and local horticultural societies 
are respectfully requested to co-operate and aid 
in this work. 

Arrangements will be made with hotels, and, 
as far as possible, with the various railroad lines 
terminating in Baltimore, for a reduction of fare. 
Wherever possible, it would be best that such 
arrangements should be made by the various 
delegations with roads*in their localities, as rates 





made by Baltimore roads will apply only to their 
lines. 

Members, delegates and societies are requested 
to contribute collections of the fruits of their 
respective districts, and to communicate — in 
regard to them whatever may aid in promoting 
the objects of the society and the science of 
American pomology. Each contributor is re- 
quested to prepare a complete list of his collection, 
and to present the same with his fruits, that a 
report of all the varieties entered may be sub- 
mitted to the meeting as early as practicable. 
By vote of the society, no mevey premiums will 
be offered; but a limited number of Wilder 
medals will be awarded to meritorious objects. 

At the same time, from September 11 to 14 
inclusive, the Maryland Horticultural Society 
will hold a grand exhibition of fruits, plants, 
flowers and other products of horticulture, by 
which an increased interest will be given to the 
occasion. 

Packages of fruits, with the names of the 
contributors, may be addressed as follows: 
“American Pomological Seciety,care of William 
B. Sands, Baltimore.” 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the fee to Thomas P. James, Esq., 
Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. Life-membership, 
twenty dollars; biennial, four dollars. Life- 
members will be supplied with back numbers of 
the proceedings of the society as far as possible. 
W. C. Fiaae, MarsHa.u P. WILDER, 

Secretay, Moro, Ill. President, Boston, Mass. 


Sd 





Potomac Fruit-Growers—March Meeting. 





This was our galaday. The first business was 
the installation of the officers-elect, who re- 
sponded with suitable remarks; two of them 
with original poems. Then came the _pic-nic 
feast of refreshments for the inner man, followed 
by a feast of reason, speeches, readings, music, 
recitations, etc., which must have been seen and 
heard to be appreciated. 

I must condense the exercises of four hours, 
making mention of two items which will be of 
interest to every reader. ‘ 

Prof. Taylor, the microscopist of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, spoke of some experiments he had 
made with the leaves of the Eucalyptus globulus, 
or Bluegum tree, which, as well known, is planted 
in malarial regions as a disinfectant. He, en- 
deaving to find how this tree exercised this prop- 
erty, put some of the leaves and the gases 
which cause malaria into glass jars, and in due 
time found the gases had been decomposed by the 
leaves,—leaving the contained air purified and an 
earthy deposit in the bottom of the jars. 

Rev. Mr. Ball spoke of his garden, 20 feet 
square, and of the comfort and substantial bene- 
fit derived from it during the past year: Fifteen 
bushels cf peaches, some seventy-five very large 
and fine Duchess pears and quantities of grapes ; 
and besides, his daughter has received much 
pleasure from using the ground as a flower- 
garden, having planted 100 varieties of flowering 
plants. Won't somebody take the hint? 


Washington, D.C, March,1877. —s @. F. N. 
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Prizes tor Horticultural Essays. 





The following special prizes for essays are 
offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety for the year 1877, and are open to general 
competition : 

For the best essay upon the culture and varie- 
ties of reses, $25; for the best essay upon the 
culture of flowers and foliage for winter decora- 
tion and the market, with a list of the most 
desirable varieties, $25; for the best essay upon 
the ripening and marketing of pears, $25; for 
best essay upon garden irrigation, its advantages 
and limits, $25; for the best essay upon bottom 
heat, its benefits and methods, $25; for the best 
essay upon chickweed, its effects and how to 
eradicate it, $25. 

The essays to be directed to “Robert Manning, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


‘history of American 
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have not yet fruited it, from what I have seen of 
| it, am inclined to regard it with considerable 
| favor as a very late free-stone variety. And now 
running back to the other end of the peach 
| season, I begin with Beatrice, and have to state, 
that unless it is considerably better with others 
than with me, its best days are past in the 
fruit-growing. arly 
Louise, ditto. Harly Rivers is much better in 
some respects than the preceding two varieties, 
excelling more particularly in point of size. 
Foster—the trees of this variety have grown 
extremely slow with me, and do not seem to 
be as hardy as those of its parent, “Crawford's 
Early,” though I am not ready to say that 
this peculiarity, as exhibited in my trees, charac- 
teristic of that variety, as there may be some 
cause for this slow growth of my trees of a local 
character, which probability I have not satisfac- 





Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston; for the 
Committee on Publication and Discussion,” so 


as to be received by the first of November, in | 


sealed envelopes, unsigned, but accompanied by 
the name of the writer in a separate sealed | 
envelope. Notice will be given to successful 
competitors of the time for reading their essays. 
— = 
Notes on a few of the New Peaches, 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Facts! Facts!! is what we want, and facts 
we must have, and soon will have, in relation 
to the merits and demerits of the little army of 
strangers, crowding our catalogue of peaches. 
The high-colored descriptions given to every 
variety of fruit “dressed up” in new breeches (or 
name, if you prefer,) and offered to the public at 
special prices, is sometimes done more for the 
purpose of replenishing the purse of the dis- 
seminator, than for benetiting the public. Hence, 
we are.compelled to cast aside many pomological 
orphans, as well as cliildren with royal parents; 
but at this stage of the steam and telegraph 
influx of new varieties, how is the average fruit- 
grower to know “good from evil”? He cannot 
stop to test all the new kinds that are “coaxing” 
for admission to public favor ; and when he reads 
the catalogue descriptions of them, he has either | 

} 
| 
| 
| 





to believe them all ‘:good,” or otherwise brand a 
fellow-being with (putting it in a mild form) mis- 
representing. For example, I see by the cata- 
logue of a flourishing New Jersey firm, that the 
“Garey’s Hold On” is “a very large peach, weigh- 
ing from twelve to sizteen ounces,” (italics mine.) | 
How I would like to see a peach weighing | 
sixteen ounces!! Now if “Eastern Shoreman’ | 
knows anything at all, be knows eractly what | 
the “Garey’s Hold On Peach” is; and while it is 
a No. 1 variety for late market in this county, I 
know nothing of how it will be in other localities, 
for it is not yet tested; still I d know, that six- 
teen ounces is getting it “too high.” 

The Tuckahoe Late I have not yet fruited, 
neither do I know of a single tree, except the 
original one, in bearing. I have seen specimens 
of the fruit, and think its greatest merit is its 
ljate season of ripening. 

Bilyeu's Late October has been shipped to Balti- 
more market, for several years back, by Mr. 
Sherman of Dorchester county, and although I 





torily investigated. For Amsden’s June and 
Alexander's Early, there is no report from 
March 14, 1877. EASTERN SHOREMAN. 


in a 


Work for the Month—April. 








Whatever other seasons may bring to be done, 
the work of the present is pressing and constant. 
Few in this region have crowded much of April 
into March, so that it befits all to move with 
alacrity when the weather permits. 


Oats should be in at the earliest moment, but 
not so early as to prevent the proper preparation 
of the land. This crop often fails to receive, but 
it as certainly always deserves to have, fair treat- 
ment. 

Potatoes.—It is advisable, too, to plant these 
early, but preferable to wait later with them also, 
if the condition of the ground is thereby to be 
improved. One point is made in their successful 
culture when the preparation before planting is 
thorough and effective. Plow the land deep,— 
fertilize abundantly, with such ingredients as 
bone-dust, plaster, salt and ashes, superphosphate, 
and Peruvian guano, avoiding the employment 
of rank, green manures. Keep the ground loose, 
never allowing the surface to crust, and do not 
allow a weed or sprig of grass to be seen. 

Mangels and Sugar Beets.—Grow a few 
of these this year if you never have before. 
Their health-giving, health-preserving qualities, 
if fairly tried, next wiater will be a potent argu- 
ment for your growing them thereafier. For 
these roots, have your land in good heart, deeply 
worked and mellow. The best method of sowing 
is in drills about two feet apart, and by means of 
one of the now-numerous hand-drills which open 


| the furrow, drop the seed and cover it, marking 
| the next row at the same time. Thin out the 


plants to stand about 9 or 10 inches apart in the 
rows, for the beets, or 12 inches for mangels, and 
keep the surface stirred constantly and the 
ground well-worked. Four pounds of seed is 
enough for an acre. 

Carrots require some labor in the early stage 
of their cultivation, from the difficulty in keeping 
down the weeds,—but their rich and nutritive 
properties make them one of the most valuable 
of root-crops. A sandy loam, rich and well-pre- 
pared, and if possible sub-sviled, suits them best. 
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The seed is sown in drills 16 or 20 inches apart, 
and the roots thinned to stand 6 inches in the 
rows. By mixing radish or turnip seed with the 
carrot seed they will germinate quicker, and by 
indicating the location of the rows enable them 
to be worked before the carrots are up, and thus 
gain a headway on the weeds. The ground 
should be warmed up before carrots are sowed. 

Parsnips are not so extensively grown as 
they should be. Near markets they are a profita- 
ble crop,—while on the farm they are useful as a 
butritious food fur cows and hogs. They should 
be given the same treatment as carrots, but be 
sown as early as possible. Make the rows six- 
teen inches apart, and let them stand 5 or 6 
inches in the rows. See article in our last num- 
ber on their cultivation. 

Corn.—Indubitably the best working the 
corn-crop gets is that given before it is planted. 
The better the condition of the land at the start, 
the easier the after-cultivation and the more 
profitable the return. The crop demands, and 
deserves the best treatment, the best land and 
the best manures at your command. It is truly 
said of it that it is “the sheet-anchor of Ameri 
can farming.” Large crops pay better, too, than 
small ones in a comparison of cost. While corn 
is largely a potash-plant, it requires also abund- 
ant supplies of almost all the inorganic elements 
combined in the food of plants. Available min- 
eral supplies must, therefore, be present in some 
abundance to supply the phosphoric acid, soda, 
lime, and other ingredients essential to its 
complete growth and maturity. Good. barn- 
yard manure and rich composts are equally 
serviceable, and the crop is one taking grosser 
food than the other more dainty cereals. The 
seed, the distance of planting, whether iu hills or 
drills, vary in each locality; heavier applications 
of fertilizing materials being required where 
close planting is adopted. Drill culture is 
growing in favor, the product being larger, and 
the ease and facility of working greatly increased 
by the newly-improved machiues for planting. 

For manuring in the hill a mixture of five 
bushels,—one of salt, one of plaster, and one of 
fine bene-dust—is admirable to give the plant a 
start. 

Corn for Fodder.—Provide a patch of this 
against the time of failing pastures. To dairy 
farmers it is indispensable. Sow in drills 24 feet 
apart; run the cultivators through two or three 


times in the season, and nothing more is required | 


on moderately good ground to secure an enormous 
quantity of forage. The stalks should stand 
about twelve to the foot. Two bushels of seed 
will suffice for an acre. Sowings may be repeated 
up to August Ist. See the cemmunication on 
another page from Mr. Morris on preserving it 
green. 

Sowing Plaster.—This important duty is 
too much neglected. We say duty because no 
farmer is doing justice to himself who neglects 
its use. Cost considered, it is one of the cheap- 
est of fertilizers for clover, corn and potatoes. 
Spread on your clover fields at the rate of from 
one to two bushels per acre as early now as you 
can. The following is the experience of Col. 
Robt. Beverly, a well-known farmer of Virginia, 
as given to the Southern Planter, and his estimate 
of its value: I have been using plaster for 
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thirty years, and of late years as much as 100 tons 


a year; sometimes with no perceptible benefit, 
generally with good results, and frequently re- 
markable, equal to that of Peruvian guano— 
depending, in my opinion (now that I have more 
experience,) on the quality of the article and the 
Jineness of ttsgrinding. * * I have seen a part 
of a clover field unsown and persons passing 
would ask why I did not sow the balance of the 
field in clover, when it was all well set alike, but 
|a part had no plaster on it. <I have seen stripes 
‘in corn as far as you could see the field, where 
the plaster wassown being a foot or two taller and 
' several shades darker grade than where it missed. 
I have also frequently seen no effect whatever 
from its use. Formerly I thought its action 
owing to peculiar seasons; I still think the sea- 
son has a great deal to do with it, but more the 
quality of the plaster. 





The Vineyard. 





Scvuppernong Grapes. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The Scuppernong is a native of this State, and 
you have deubtiess heard of the immense size of 
the celebrated vine on Roanoke Island, with the 
almost fabulous record of its production in wine. 

| The capacity of preduction of the Scuppernong 
is wonderful when cempared to other grapes. 
Instances of a single vine covering an acre of 
ground are numerous, and 60 barrels of wine 
|the product therefrom in one single searon. 
| These large products are the exception, which 
|every grower of this grape must not expect to 
| realize ; they are mercly given us an evidence of 
lits fertility. While this grape will thrive ona 
|rocky hill as well as on a tich bottom, never 
| failing to produce a crop of fruit, never having 
been known to rot, and above all needing no 
experienced hand to trim it, it is plauted without 
|regard to trellis training, but simply trained 
upon an arbor erected upon four posts, and this 
| arbor is to be extended trom year to year as the 
‘vine grows and requires its support. This 
|arboring is the most expensive part of the busi- 
ness of grape growing after they are once started, 
and has to be incurred more or Jess every year ; 
,if good lightwood posts ure used at the begin- 
|ning, there will be but little expense for the 
|venewal of posts. I have known them to last 
thirty years as supports for an arbor, and they 
jare good yet. As to the soil best suited for the 
Scuppernong for wine purposes, I weuld prefer 
| moderately rolling sand bill, such as is found 
apy where in the pine growing section of South- 
/ern States, and which is covered in an uncleared 
| state with “black jack,” “scrub hickory” and 
\“pest oak.” Such land freshly cleared and 
| planted in “Scuppernong Grapes,” will, without 
the addition of any fertilizer, produce the very 
| finest quality of grapes for five or six years ; 
}then the vines will need a little “bone dust” 
|mixed with some vegetable fertilizer, such as 
| woods mold or scrapings; no animal manures 
‘in a fermenting or undecomposed state should 
‘ever be applied to the grape—nor should any 
| highly stimulating fertilizer be applied at mf 
| time; such generally produce too great a growt 
lof vine at the expense of production of grapes, 
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and especially of the quality of those produced. 

The number of Scuppernong vines that are 
grown on an acre varies with the caprice of the 
vineyardist. Some plant 25 feet apart each way, 
whilst others as much as 60 feet. In planting 
my vineyard I adopted a medium, and planted 33 
feet each way; this distance gives 40 vines to 
the acre, and allows the cultivation fer a few 
years of the space between the vines. I have 
also set out between each row of vines a row of 
peach trees, to be removed whenever the vines 
require the whole ground. My vineyard at this 
place was started ten years ago, a few vines 
being then planted; a few more were added 
every year for five or six years. 

From my oldest vines, now ten years old, I 
gathered last year, and the seventh of their 
bearing, an average of ten bushels to the vine. 
I have a few vines that were planted before I 
came here which have yielded fifteen bushels to 
the vine. I know of two vines, new thirty 
years old, that have produced twenty-five 
ushels each in one year. These are facts. The 
other statements herein given are from hearsay, 
and may be taken with some grains of allowance. 

It has been often asked by the thoughtful, 
what will become of our poor piny-woods lands 
when the turpentine and timber are all ex- 
hausted, as from present indications they bid far 
to be at an early date. The answer is, or should 
be, make these Jands a wine-producing country, 
by planting the Scuppernong Grape and making 
wine therefrom; they are well suited to the 
business, and are not fit for anything else. I 
propose at some time in the near future to give 


you an article on wine-making from the Scup- | 


Yours truly, 
G. W. LAWRENCE. 
Happy Valley Vineyard, near Favetteville, N.C, 
Feb, 22, 1877. 


hn . 


pernong. 


Pruning and Training Vines. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

It could not be expected to see such well- 
pruned and weil-trained vineyards in this 
country as in Europe, where the knowledge of 
grape-culture has been handed down from father 
to son for generations; whilst here, we are only 
beginning, and skilled labor is scarce and unrelia- 
ble. You hardly train a man in the A B C of 
this business when he will leave you. thinking he 
can do better, end this is your reward for teaching 
him, ‘and submitting to the blunders he com- 
mitted. 

There are a great many pretenders who are 
most dangerous for a vineyardist, that has not a 
knowledge himself of what is to be done, as they 
do a great deal of damage. 

Much has been said and written about pruning, 
and I have seen it stated as one thing certain,— 
“that the German system will not do.” Now, as 
the systems in Germany are as numerous as the 
principal varieties they grow, I could never learn 
which was meant by the German. Most of the 
grape-growing villages grow only one or two 
varieties. One will grow Rissling, another Bur- 
gundy, and another Krachmoster; and each will 
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| few get about to see distant vineyards, and to 


|transplant a man who grew Burgundy into a 
| vineyard of Ives and Concord, and he will likely 
prune it too short the first season ; while another 
| from a vineyard where they grew the Krachmos- 
ter, would make no serious mistake. I have 
pruned these myself from 25 to 30 buds, or three 
canes to a vine, in rich ground, while on « poor 
hill-side I could not leave more than 8 or 10 buds. 
In Batzen,in Southern Tyrol, they have a 
| beautiful spur system on steep hill-sides, training 
the grapes around a stake about five feet high 
and then nailing a lath on top the stakes in the 
| first row over to those in the -second, and so on 
up the hill. 

Whilst on my way from Paris to Havre, the 
| train stopped for the locomotive to take water 
| alongside of a hill. As it was in the dusk of the 
| evening I noticed a vineyard I thought at first to 
| be a new plantation, but in going up I found it 
|an old one, pruned on the Bucksclnidt system 
as practiced by some on the Neckar. 

This shows why some Germans prune too 
short, but with the professiona! gardener or nur- 
seryman who has worked in vine-growing 
countries, it is different. He travels, sees different 
modes and practices them. 

In the nursery where I was an apprentice 
nearly all the methods were practiced from the 
dwarf-looking vine made so by the Buckscbnitt 
to the lofty Fecher (Fan) system, that decorated 
the gable end of a three story house; yet I must 
confess if I was called upon to prune the Scup- 
pernong I would be somewhat puzzled, not being 
acquainted with its habit. 

Some varieties give the best result by pruning 
them on spurs, whilst others do better pruned on 
| the renewal system, and all this is to be found by 
| practical experience. To the mass of people it 
| Say seem to make very little difference, but to 

the viney ardist growing for profitand wishing to 

keep his vines within bounds, to produce a fair 
crop of fruit and a fair growth of wood for next 
year’s crop, it is of great importance; but as most 
grape-vines are pruned now we will pass over the 
subject to a future day. 

Training is alsoimportant. If you train your 
canes for the present crop up too straight, the sap 
will rush up to the extreme end and produce the 
strongest canes exactly where you don't want 
them. When pruned on the renewal system, 
train your canes horizontally away from the main 
stem to the leftand right. Train the young canes 
or wood for next year’s crop up through the cen- 
tre, where they will not interfere with anything, 
and being trained up straight they will receive a 
strong flow of sap, and always make strong wood. 
Leave no more than you want, but by all means 
be sure of a supply if you want a fair crop of 
grapes the next season. Jno. Cook. 

Breisgau Fruit Furm, March 19, 1877. 

* 


The Tender Grapes. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The lengthening days remind us that the fruit- 
ful sun will soon be quickening the vital juices, 
and setting fruit-tree and vine at their yearly 





activities again. And while some of your readers 


follow the system practiced by their ancestors, | are forecasting how they shall best utilize the 


and found by experience to be the best. 


Very | fertility of their broad acres, and promote the 
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bountiful harvest needful for man and _ beast, 
others are probably pondering how best to 
employ their scanty hours of leisure in the nar- 
rower areas of the garden and the grapery. 
Respecting the out door culture of the grape, 
management of the garden, the orchard, &c., 
every one you meet is a veteran, full of successful 
experience and scientific research; and there is 
no need, even if I could, to multiply words on 
these hackneyed themes. 

But there is stil], I think, a desire on the part 
of some to compare experiences, and to learn 
more respecting the tender or in-door gra 
Having been for a few years an humble student 
in this field, I beg leave to give very briefly the 
results of my experience, in the hope of drawing 
out some more practiced pens, and thus obtaining 
rather than imparting information. 

Commencing with a “Lean-to Grapery,” 16 ft. 
by 14, ground measurement, and the top sloping 
down from a height of 12 feet to 4 feet in front, 
with a protecting house on the northwest, and 
glass on the other three sides, without flues or 
artificial heat, and with ten vines arranged in 
two rows, one along the front and the other in 
thecentre, of such varietiesas the Black Hamburg, 
Bowood and Alexandria Muscat, Red Frontig- 
nan, Prince Albert, &c., I soon lost four of the 
inner row, and learned that vines will not thrive 
if the roots are confined within the house. The 
sun is said to exhaust the soil, and unfit it for the 
demands of plant-life. The vines that remain 
are those which sent their reots beyond the 
house, where they could be reached by the rains, 
and feel the changes of climate and season. ‘The 
Muscats of both sorts, beautiful and luscious as 
they are, first ripened good crops, though not 
abundant, and gave me the reward for my toil. 
But these require more protection, especially 
about blossoming season, than they can have in 
a cold grapery,—and they do not come out 
through the winter in perfect health. One who 
insists on certain crops of these unsurpassed 
grapes, must put in his flues and maintain a 
moderated temperature in mid-winter; but I 
have had moderate success without them. 


There is another grape I had, which my devo- 
tion to good Dr. Grant, of Jona memory, induced 
me to select,—the Red, or Grizzly Frontignan. 
But tMe first fruits of this vine were pronounced, 
with a grimace, by the “Lady of the Manor,” as 
certainly the kind which produced Antimenial 
eine; and the Red Frontignan has since been 
left in its lonely corner. 

I had been expecting every season a good re- 
sponse from my Black Hamburgs, which grew 
well, and seemed froin year to year as if they 
meant to bear plentifully. But while they have 
fer years past given me a moderate yield, of very 
palatable grapes, they have never quite equalled 
my expectations, or the results obtained by my 
a Mildew wou!d gather upon them, 
and they would crack open and invite the tiny 
mites and other insects, and some of my neigh- 
bor’s bees, of the hundred hives, to come and be 
filled. Sulphur and other remedies have been 
used in vain; and the wise man, who has gone 
through this stage and can point out the method 
of his suamuanted fenatmead. will please step to 
the front and unfold his plans. 

The only other vine I need mention is the Prince 














Albert, by far the most vigorous in the collection. 
It has grown quite to the top of the roof, and 
has taken possession of much more than its 
share of the space. Three years ago, it gave a 
few specimen bunches of god size and pleasant 
flavor; the next season it furnished 50 bunches 
of large and better fruit; and last year it ripened 
more than 100 bunches, some of which weighed 
over two pounds each,—and one measured six- 
teen inches in length and twenty-two inches in 
circumference. The berries are very dark purple 
in color, of large size, firm and meaty asa plum ; 
ripe, juicy and sweet throughout, and of a 
quality as delicious as either Hamburg or Muscat. 
They were the admiration of all who saw them, 
and the general sentiment seemed to be that they 
were too good to be eaten, and should be kept 
for exhibition to admiring friends. 

These three varicties, the Muscats, Hamburgs 
and Prince Alberts, please me best; they ripen 
in succession, as they are named, and hang on 
the vines a long time. They will range through 
the entire fall, from summer to winter,—and I 
have eaten the last named in December, after 
they had endured an in-door temperature of 25 
degrees 

ly Prince Albert may survive its owner, as it 
has survived the good man whose name it bears, 
who has passed on into the Kingdom where the 
grapes of earth are not needed, and where the 
storms and vicissitudes of human life are un- 
known. May we, dear reader, aim to serve our 
day and generation faithfully,—make this present 
world a little the better for our having dwelt in 
it, and acquire a taste for the “better things” 
stored up for the pure-hearted in the ultimate 
and permanent home provided for them in the 
land which is out of sight! R. 

Lutherville, Md., March 17th, 1877. 





Floriculture, &e.—April, 1877. 





By W. BD. Brackenripee, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds, 

Success in every undertaking depends pretty 
much on the means adopted to secure it; and the 
first thing one should do is tomake himself prac- 
tically acquainted with all the appliances wanted 
to effect the end aimed at, and after having 
formed some definite plan of procedure, to 
adhere to it. 

Now, almost all individuals of refinement love 
flowersand trees, and if they are not blessed with 
broad acres, their taste will in some way or other 
be gratified, even should they have to resort to 
the growing of their pets in tubs or teapots. A 
house-yard of only a few rods of land will afford 
space fora vast number of spring-flowering bulb- 
ous plants, shrubs and vines. Should the grass 
plat surrounding the dwelling be limited, and the 
walks straight, we would then plant out the 
shrubssingly; but where the lawn is of moderate 
or wide extent, and the walks winding, we would 
plant our shrubs in groups at sharp bends, or at 
corners where two walks unite or intersect each 
other. If it is possible te have a number of such 
groups, and in order that exch of these may be 
pleasing and effective in itself, the selection 
should be made of such kinds as come into flower 
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| will suit to remove and plant evergreens, pro- 


at the same season, and in order to facilitate jhe 
making of such a selection, we here give a short 
list of such as will bk om about the first of April, 
viz: Pyrus japonica, both scarlet and white 
varieties; Jasminum nudiflorum, or naked yel- 
low-flowered Jasmine, which is often found in 
flower at Christmas; Lonicera Standishii and L. 
fragrantissima, both are robust plants, producing 
& profusion of white ond very fragrant flowers; 
the last-named is the strongest grower of the 
two. And to this group we add the Chimonan- 
thus fragrans—a hardy and very fragrant half. | 
climbing plant from Japan; and bere, and from 
the same country may be ranked the Forsythia 
suspensa and F. viridissima,—strong growers, 
bearing a profusion of yellow _ bell-s&aped 
flowers. 

For the months of May and June we are pro- 
vided with a bevy of beautiful flowering shrubs, 
and we will only here enumerate a few choice 
examples, viz: Spirea grandiflera, 8. Reevesii, 
doubie white-flowered, and 8. Crategifolia, haw- 
thorn-leaved ; Deutzia crenata, with pink, and 
the same with white double flowers; Prunus 
triloba—flowers pink, and P. sinensis—flowers 
pure white ; botb are very double and desirable ; 
and no collection is complete without them. 
Among the Diervillas, erroneously called Wiege- 
lias, we have some species that produce gorgeous 
racemes of flowers, as D. floribunda, with dark 
red flowers ; D.rosea, old but good; D.amabilis, | 
pink and white, both flowering the second time 
in October and November. 

About this season we have the massive and con- 
spicuous Tree Ponias of China, as well as the 
large-headed and plaited leaved Snowballs— 
Viburnum macrocephalum and V. plicatum, the 
latter having few compeers among flowering | 
shrubs. Following these already enumerated 
and blooming during the hot summer months, 
when flowers are scarce, comes the Hydrangea 
quercifolia and H. paniculata-grandiflora; and 
then we have the Vitex Agnus-castus, or Chaste 
tree, bearing broad spikes of dark blue, and in| 
one variety pale blue flowers, <he leaves of both 
being highly aromatic. ‘There are still some 
other shrubs which flower during the summer, as 
Spirwa callosa and C alba, these having as a 
companion the Buddlea Lindleyana, bearing long 
curved spikes of blue flowers. Among the array | 
of beauties enumerated, we have passed over the | 
gaudy Rhododendrons, leaving a notice of them | 
to some future time. So, to wind up this confab | 
on shrubbery, we advise that, after planting, the 
tops be well cut back ; this will cause a strong 
growth of young wood, and the flowers will | 
follow next year; a good mulching of decayed | 
manure after planting is very desirable for these, | 
as well as fur shade trees in general, and it is| 
well to remember that a good pile of manure to| 
the gardener is analagous to a merchant’s good | 
deposit and credit in a banking-house; the one| 
causing plants to grow, the other making the| 
wheels of trade run easy. 

Mind to clean off all straw, sticks and leaves | 
from roads, walks and lawn; run the roller over 
the two first when damp, and over the latter | 
when dry. And look at last month’s remarks | 
about laying down new lawns. Continue to 

lant shade trees until such times as the buds 
gin toshow green; any time during the month | 
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vided the ground is not over-wet. 
A Notable Collection, 

Some people entertain a taste for plants, and 
turn to them on all occasions as naturally as 
ducks take to water. It seems to be born in them 
to love all that is beautiful in the animal or vege- 
table kingdom. Others, again, entertain what I 
shall here call a kind of a morbid sensibility in 
relation to such things, possessing, it may be, 
conservatories filled with huge individual plant 
specimens, of which they themselves know littie, 
the gratification to them resting mainly on the 
idea that such establishments are a fashionable 
appendage to a man’s domain. 

To the first class, referred to above, belon 
Captain Charles H. Snow, of Harford Co., Md., 
to whose place we had the pleasure of paying a 
visit about two weeks ago; here we found much 
to edify and otherwise please us. The Captain, 
with his own hands, and the aid of a clear head, 
cultivates one of the largest collections of Ephi- 
tical Orchids in the possession of any amateur in 
the United States. To grow these he has pro- 
vided himself with two greenhouses; in one of 
these he flowers his plants, and in the other he 
places such as want rest foraseason. In this last 
house a lower temperature is maintained, and in 
this house we observed several very fine seedling 
geraniums; but the great attraction of the Cap- 
tain’s collection is his Orchids, which are 
numerous, in rare kinds, and marvelous in the 
size of some of the specimens. We saw plants 
of the levely Dendrobium nobile, with over 100 
perfect flowers, and many of the Cattleyas, of 
which he has nearly 20 kinds, showed 25 to 40 
flower scapes. He is constantly receiving sam- 
ples of these beauties from almost all quarters of 
the globe; and we were astonished at the know- 
ledge he has of detecting at first sight the native 
habitat of each individual as they present them- 
selves. Some he places on limbs of trees having 
the bark on; others on the husks of cocoannts, 
while the terrestrial kinds are grown in well- 
drained pots. The Captain has an idea, and so 
have we, that many kinds are as easy of culture 
as the majority of other plants, provided, always, 
that the roots are not buried deep in the pots in 
earth, or overwatered when in a dormant state. 
The Captain has been kind enough to furnish us 
with a list of 12 kinds, suitable for general cul- 
ture, viz: Dendrobium nobile, Cattleya Mossi, 
C. Harrisoni, Lelia autumnalis, L. Perrinii, L. 
anceps, Celogyne Cristata, Lycaste Skinneri, 
Oudontoglossom Alexandre, O grande, Oncid- 
ium Cavendishii, O crispum. 

In the house where the finest of the Orchids 
were in bloom, wasa choice collection of Ferns— 
ranging from the tree kinds—as Cyathed deal- 
bata, and Todeas—down, in numerous genera, 
through Achrophorus hispida into the filmy 
fronded Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes. 
With other things in the collection tuat struck 
us forcibly, were the numerous specimens of the 
Azalea Mollis in full bloom; among these we 
noted at least nine distinct shades of color, from 
a pale straw -to that of a deep orange; this 
Azalea is perfectly hardy, and was only in doors 
by permission! There were meny other plants 
worthy of note which want of space prevents 
our inserting. 
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Greenhouse. 

In the Conservatory and Greenhouse, after the 
endurance through the long winter we have 
passed, of the constant application of fire-heat, 
there must be evidences of its weakening influ- 
ence on many plants; therefore, means should be 
taken to have as many of them as possible re- 


moved to cold frames—these should, during | 


cold nights be protected with wvod-covers or 
straw mats. If the plants have from close con- 
finement become etiolated, or drawn up with 
weak stems, pinch the tops out before placing 
them in the frame, and they will not be long in 
sending out new branches. This removing of 
plants intended for the open grounds in summer 
into these frames, is highly beneficial as tending 
to make them more robust and stocky. 

Azaleas now in bloom require more light and 
air than the Camellia, and although more impo- 
sing when in flower,are less ornamental in their 
foliage ; the soil best suited for them is a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and decayed vegetable matter ; 
cuttings of all the varieties root freely when 
taken off just when the plants have finished their 
growths; the weak growing sorts are multiplied 
by grafts of the young wood put on stocks of the 
stronger growing kinds; both grafts and cut- 
tings should be kept in aclose humid atmosphere 
while the process of rooting and junction of the 
grafis is taking place. A number of the old 
Chinese varieties have proved hardy as far north 
as Philadelphia,—that is, when planted out in a 
well-sheltered and moderately moist situation,— 
and south of Virginia, mostly all the kinds will 
do well planted in the open air, if a suitable 
locality is selected. 

Encourage the Achimenes, Tydeas, Gesnerias, 
Gloxinias, Amary)lis, Caladiums, Liliums, &c., 
into growth, so tLat they may be in condition to 
adorn the Conservatory when the woody plants 
are removed to the open air during the summer. 
The Achimenes and Tydeas are well adapted to 
put in hanging baskets. 


List of 25 Mardy Herbaceons Plants. 








The following list of plants was recommended 
by acommittee, consisting of Messrs. Aug. Hoen, 
Jus. Pentland and W. D. Brackenridge, to the 
Maryland Herticultural Society, and by it 
adopted as worthy of general cultivation . 

1. ACHILLEA PTARMICA FL. PL —Sneezewort, 
18 inches ; white; blooms July—all summer. 

2. AconttuM Japrontcum, Monkshood, 5 feet; 
purple—August. 

3. ALTH® Rose, Hollyhock, 6 to 8 feet ; white, 
pink, red, purple, black—July. 

4. ANTIRRHINUM Masus, Snapdragon, 2 feet; 
various colcrs—July to November. 

5. AquiLeeta, Columbine; a variety of colors, 
including cerulean blue and golden yellow ; some 
double— May. 

6. Anum Dracuncutus. Dragon Lily, 3 feet; 
purple or black ; curious—July. 

7. ARUNDO Donax, FOL VAR., the Reed, 5 to8 
feet ; green and white foliage. 

8. ASCLEPIAS, tuberosa, carnea, and nived, 
Milkweed, 3 fect ; orange, flesh, white—July. 

9. CAMPANULA, MACRANTHA, NOBILIS, GRANDT- 
FLORA, 2 to 5 feet; white and blue—June—Au- 
gust. 
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10. ConVALLARIA MAJALIS, Lily of the Valley, 
6 inches; white—May. 

11. DELPHINUM, SINENSIS, FORMOSUM, and 
vars., Larkspur, 2 to 5 feet; blue, various shades 
—June to August. — 

12. DrELYTRA SPECTABALIS, FORMOSA, Bleeding 
Heart, 2 feet; pink, April; red, July. 

18. DictTaLIs GLOxINeIDEs, Fozx-glove, 3 feet; 


| white and varieus colors—July. 


14. Funxra, Day Lily, of sorts, 1 ft.; June and 
July. 

1 HESPERIS MATRONALIS, fi. pl., Double- 
Flowering Rocket, 2 feet ; white and purple—June. 

16. IBERKIS SEMPERVIRENS, Hvergreen Candy- 
tuft, 6 inches; May and August. 

17. IRIS SUISI‘NA, SIBERICA, GERMANICA, Flag, 
1 to 2 feet; yellow, blue and various colors— 
May. 

18. LATHYRUS, GRANDIFLORUS, Sweet Pea, 4 to 
8 feet, climber; white or purple—July. 
19. LycLonts CHALCEDONICA, FL. PL, 2 feet ; 
scarlet and white—July. 

20. P®ONIA OFFICINALIS, TENUFOLIA, PARA- 
poxa, Peonies, 3 feet ; white, red—May—June. 

21. PAPAVER ORIENTALE, Poppy, 3 feet; scar- 
let—May. 

22. Puiox pecussaTa, Hardy Phioz, 2 to 3 ft.; 
various colors—July to October. 

23. PLUMBAGO LARPENT, 2 ft.; sky blue. 

24 sprraza ARUNCUS, LOBATA, Meadow Sweet, 
2 to 3 feet; white and red—July. 
25. Yucca FILAMENTOSA, Adam’s Needle, 5 ft.; 
creamy white—August. 

POE ees 


Private Places Selling Flowers. 





Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 


I think Mr. Massey oversteps the bounds of 
fuirness when he accuses the owners of private 
gamer of injustice in selling their surplus flowers. 

must plead guiity to having sold of my flowers 
one winter to an eminent florist, an old and 
valued friend, whose supply was cut off by some 
accident, and who could not get a sufficient sup- 
ply elsewhere. I am so foolishly fond of my 
flowers, that I let them fade and drop, rather 
than sell them. Whether gentlenien cheose to 
sell their surplus flowers or not, is a subject of 
taste and not of justice A gentleman has an 
indubitable right to sell his flowers, even though 
it may interfere somewhat with “professional 
gardeners.” There is no branch of trade that is 
not occasionally trenched upon by. outsiders, and 
we are continually hearing that same outcry 
about business being ruined by interlopers. When 
I lived in the city an intimate friend of mine, 
despairing of getting pure miik (from the trade) 
for a sick child, bonght a cow, and, having a sur- 
plus of milk, he disposed of it to some of bis 
neighbors. The trade—an American citizen of 
German descent—immediately raised a cry 
against the rich man, who was taking the bread 
vut of his children’s mouths. We were only too 
glad to get the milk, as it was far better than the 
still-slop stuff furnished by the trade. 

Mr. Massey shou'd remember, that there are 
many wealthy gentlemen who keep greenhouses 
as part of their establishments, and not from love 
of flowers; and many would abandon the culti- 
vation of flowers if their houses were not made 





in a manner self-supporting. Again, there are 
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other gentlemen passionately fond of flowers, 
but who are not able to keep a gardener for the 
sole purpose of raising flowers. Should they be 
debarred from this great pleasure and recreation, 
and called unjust because they sold flowers to 
help pay the expenses, and witheut which they 
would not be able to gratify their taste? So 
much for the justice part of selling flowers. 

I have been intimate with the leading florists | 
of Baltimore for over twenty years, and I say 
what I know to be the fact, that many a church | 
decoration, party, wedding, and college com- 
mencement, has owed their floral tributes to 
— greenhouses ; and I also know that Clifton 

ark has contributed its full share. The gentle- 
men who have charge of the funds, no doubt in 
time will use the greenhouses for “educational 
purposes,” but may not see their way to it now, | 
and still wish to retain the valuable services of 
Mr. Fowler, who knows the availability of every | 
inch of that beautiful domain. 

Mr. Massey has come among us in a time of 
great financial depression, and of course the | Tn the above cut we haye an admirable oppor- 
flower business is among those to feel its | tunity to exhibit one’s taste as to the blending 
effects the 1:ost. In conversation with two of | .¢ aolors in a carpet bed. We could arrange 
the most prominent florists, they admitted to me |this in several ways, but the one we were par- 
that they would not know at times what to do | ticularly taken with is as follows: The centre 
it it was not for private greenhouses. As it is,a | 4 Plumbago Larpente; B, Culeus Golden Gem; 
great many'dollars are sent to Boston for flowers, ic, Lobelia. Paxtonii; D, Alternanthera Versi- 


which cannot be supplied at home. color; E, Mesembryanthemum  Cordifolium 


Harford Co., Md. Cuas. H. Snow. Variegatum; F, a row of Alternanthera Magni- 
+e- — | fica; and G, one of Echeveria Secunda Glauca 
A Talk on Bedding Plants. | oF Roseacea. The Plumbago will be a little 


late in blooming, but will repay you for waiting 
; ; |for it. Some think Lobelias wiil not stand our 
Mesers. Editors American Farmer : |warm summers, but are quite mistaken. We 
No one who visited the Centennial Exhibition | had them to bloom all last summer in one of our 
could but admire the beautiful carpet beds of! driest situations, and what is more, they con- 
plants—laid out in sunken gardens, or plain/ tinued doing so after the frost had killed every- 
beds. We venture to say that eight out of every/|thing else in the same bed; if this*(Lobelia) 
ten who viewed this gorgeous array of colors, would not suit the ideas of some particular lover 
blending so softly a harmoniously together, | of carpet beds, the Variegated Sweet Allyssum 
but what thought that, to arrive at such perfec-| would make a good substitute, changing the blue 
tion, great sums of money would have to be| to white. 
spent; yet we assure all such that there is no way| In second cut we give another sample of carpet 
$0 cheap to plant your flower gardens, as that of| beds, changing the circular bed to an oblong one. 

















arranging them into masses or ribbon rows, it'| For the centre G, 
takes, perhaps, a few more plants, but the differ- | Coleus Verschafeltii; 
ence is made up in the price of the plants. For} H, Pyrethrum Au- 
example: you go to a florist to buy your plants, | reum; J, Lobelia 


Paxtonii, or Plum- 
bago Larpente; K, 
Alternanthera Pary- 
onchoides; L, Eche- 
veria Roseacea ; this 


in the old style—a geranium costs you 15 to 25 
cents—but if you want a dozen of the same| 
article, they can be had for 8 to 10 cents each, | 
saving at the lowest calculation one-half the old | 
cost. Again: Verbenas cost you, generally | 
































speaking, 10 cents each; a hundred can be had | "i “| makesa grand show, 
for 5 cents each. This rule does not hold good | and will please any- 
in all cases, for a great many florists grow only a| one with ordinary 
Jew of each kind, to satisfy their retail trade—| taste. 

but where a florist makes a specialty of such | We now give a 
plants, they can be procured for one-half the| plan which will be 
retail cost. To allow those who have no know- >} fTeadily recognized 
ledge of arranging such ribbon beds, we append | as the ordinary way 
three small cuts, and give our ideas as to how| of planting ribbon 
they should be planted. | beds; in this we plant such things that do not 


ow, before commencing to do this, we desire | require so much “pinching back.” To grow a 
to make a few statements, so that our very wise| carpet bed into first-class condition, one has to 
friends in the profession may not call us to| be on the lookout that one variety does not out- 
account. First, then, our taste may differ from | grow its meighbor, and a careful oversight once 
yours as to colors, &c., therefore you may suggest | a week will prevent this, by pinching back the 
something else. Second, the plants here recom- | stronger shoots. 
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In the preparation of this third bed, let the 
earth be raised about eight inches in the centre, 
gradually sloping the earth down to the level 
surface of the adjoining ground. 


As this represents a very large bed the plants 
will correspond. ._ Take for the centre P, Canna 
Majestica; 8, Centaurea Gymnocarpa; X, Ache- 
ranthus Lindenii; Y, Coleus—“Her Majesty;” 
Z, Alternanthera Magnifica; O, Peristrophe An- 
gustifolia Variegata; T, Artemesia Stellariana. 

Or, this, which is equally as good: P, Cala- 
dium Esculentum; 8, Centaurea Clementii; X, 
Coleus Verschafeltii; Y, Geranium—“General 
Grant;’ Z, Abutilon Vexillarium Picta; O, 
— Versicolor; T, Lobelia—“Blue 

ing.” 

e now propose to make a calculation as to 
how many plants it will take to fill them, so as 
preduce instantaneous effect. The calculations 
are for a bed 30 feet in the longer diameter and 
16 feet in the shorter, and as this is an extra 
large bed, it will therefore take a greater quantity 
of plants, but what we wish to show is the com- 
paratively small cost in seven such a large area 
of ground. For the centre P, it will take 24 
Cannas; 12 for middle row; 6 each for the two 
side rows; thenext line 8,50 Centaurea Gymno- 
carpe; third line X, 65 Acheranthus Lindenii; 
fourth line Y, 75 Coleus Her Majesty; fifth line 
Z, 90 Alternanthera Magnifica; sixth line O, 100 
Peristrophe Angustifolia; seventh line T, 115 
Artemesia Stellarinana,—making in all 519 plants 
which can be bought from any large dealer in 
plants for $33. 

Plan No. 2 will cost not more than $10, and 
No. 1 not over $20. We make these calculations 
for large beds, to show the cheapness of planting 
in this method in comparison with the old way 
of having a few oe of each sort planted here 
and there in the bed. Ribbon planting is to be 
commended above planting for flowers. In that 
we have a continuous display of gorgeous colors 
all the season through, and in many instances 
flowers too. Whilein the other way, we have to 
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wait, often till near the end of the season before 


we havea single flower to repay us for our tender 
care and watchfulness. A. BRACKENRIDGE. 
Govanstown, Md. 





Vegetables —Good Sorts. 


You requested cu'tivators to give their experi- 
ence with garden seed. As your correspondent 
D. M. remarks, if all new varieties came up to 
their originator’s description, we should have 
green peas now. I will give you a list of good 
cld vegetables that have done well with me: 

Asparagus.—Conover’s Colossal. 

Beets.—Early Egyptian, small but very good; 
Early Turnip; Early Half Long. 

Beans.—Early Valentine for bush. I make 
about three plantings; for pole, Hurticultural— 
strings easily, and the beans are good after the 
hulls get too hard to eat; Large Lima. 

Cabbage—Old Fiat Dutch, for slaw or sour 
krout; Green Savoy for winter boiling, and Early 
Winningstadt to stand over the winter for early 
cabbage. 

Lettuce—Brown Dutch to stand the winter; 
Cabbage, for hot-bed and early spring; Batavian, 
for summer use—stands the sun. 

Peas.—Dan O’Rourke, about as good as any 
early pea, but Early Kent may be a few days 
earlier. For late pea, Champion of England, 
first, last and all the time. If sown at the same 
time as D. O'Rourke, comes just after it—sow it 
twice, three weeks apart. 

Tomato.—Canada Victor, early; Trophy, late. 
The Yellow Trophy is said to be superior to the 
red, eaten raw. 

Onion—Red Weathersfield, can be grown 
from 2 to 3 inches iu diameter from seed, if they 
are thinned early and kept well worked, but the 
land must be rich. 

Cauliflower.—Early Paris is more sure to head 
than any variety that I have tried. 

Harford Co., Md. C. H. Snow. 


a 2@e—— 


The Vegetable Garden. 


April.— Whatever else presses on your atten- 
tion do not neglect the garden, from which a 
farmer gets better returns in healthfulness and 
comfort than any equal area of his farm. As 
soon as the ground is dry, if not already in, sow 
seeds of the hardy vegetables—such as Beets, 
Carrots, Cabbage, Lettuce, Onions, Peas, Pars- 
nips, Radishes and Turnips; waiting until the 
ground is warmer for Lima Beans, Corn, Cucum- 
bers, Egg-Plants, Okra, Pepper, Squash and To- 
matoes. The time for Curn planting is early 
enough for sowing or planting these out. 

Give close attention to your hot-beds, lest an 
hour’s neglect burn tom freeze your plants— 
Asparagus: beds should be carefully forked up and 
a good dressing of manure applied if it has not 
been done already. Rhubarb-beds should have 
a similar dressing. Plant out Horse-Radish sets. 
Potatoes should be in. 
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The Grange. 





an Temporary Organi- 


The Grange Not 
zation. 





W. Lecturer Conally, of Mount Olive Grange, 
Missouri, speaks thus as to this point: 

Fears are exprissed, even by members of the 
order, that it may prove short-lived, and its ene- 
mies say it bas had mushroom growth, and its 
decay will be correspondingly rapid. To both 
these clusses let it be said that every organiza- 
tion has within itself the elemeyt of strength or 


weakness, and these—not the rapidity of its | 
growth, not the fate of defunct organization— | 


will determine the length of its life. If the order 
is based on correct principles, adheres strictly to 
the purpose of its organization, shutting out all 
issues which past experience has demonstrated 
would produce discord and introduce dissensions, 
there is nothing to prevent it from standing 
as long as mankind exists, and men prey upon 
each other. It is well known that there are 

litical questions on wl ich men cannot unite. 
zet all such be excluded, peremptorily and for- 
ever. Let every issue presented for adoption be 
scrutinized most searchingly, lest there be a hid- 
den foe wrapped up within, that would breed 


rapid dissolution, and crumble the fair structure | 


to the earth. That the order has extremists 
within its pale no one will deny, and these men 
in their blind ardor and rashness are more dan- 

erous than the open, honorable foe without. 
Let them be watched and controlled, and their 
zeal turned to good account. The order is a re- 
form and one of the grandest ever set on foot, 
and like all reforms is liable to extremes. Its 
history proves to be no exception to this rule. 
But it is purifying itself of hurtful influence, and 
is rapidly settling down, soberly to the accom- 
plishment of the great work before it. And it is 
not the work of a day, a month, a year, a decade ; 
but. the work of a lifetime, an age—and the 


grange will live till it is accomplished. The great | 
mass of the farmers, everywhere, are in accord | 


with the movement, whether they are members 
or not. It is the same spiritof reform, alive and 
over the land, actuating a class that does not 
vacillate, but, having an object in view, pertina- 
ciously cling to their purpose until it is attained. 
Entertain no fears, therefure, for the permanency 


of the order, but let no over-confidence in its sta- | 


bility permit the relaxation of the most sleepless 
vigilance and jealous care. 





Self-appointed Organs. 

The same speaker, it is apparcnt, does not ap- 
preciate the disinterested services of some of the 
“organs.” He says: 

Since the rise of the Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandr 
have been engaged in giving advice to patrons, 
until the thing has become nauseating and mo- 
notonous. Self-constituted leaders that they are, 
and probably not really at heart patrons, their 
wonderful words of wisdom and their ponderous 
batches of stilted advice pall tie ear and weary 
the eye. They evidently think, in their tre- 
mendous self-conceit, that farmers of the country, 


a great many so-called grange papers | 
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fants, not yet set free from their mamma’s apron 
strings—a lot of inconceivable blockheads. At 
least one would naturally so conclude, from the 
suber and sanctified tone of their forced and un- 
natural editorials. Wouldn’t it be better for 
these fellows to sit under the dripping of a live 
grange sanctuary somewhere, and learn some- 
thing about the order, the real wants of its mem- 
bers, the true situation of affairs. 





Elevated Sentiments. 

W. Master Ellis, in a recent address before the 
Ohio State Grange, said : 

“Let us aim to add dignity to labor in all our 
dealings with each other and with our fellow- men. 

Yhether it will be in the discussions and busi- 
ness of the grange room, or in the business affuirs 
of life, be honest, be just, and fear not. With jus- 
tice on our side, and our measures carried forward 
with a strict regard to the principles of honesty 
toward all men, weare safe. The work before us 
yet to be accomplished is great, but it is also 
grand. If he who makes two blades of grass to 
— where but one grew before is a greater bene- 
actor to his race than he who conquers a city, 
| what degree of honor is to be attached to that or- 
ganization which not only opens up to the farm- 
ers of this land of ours the magic power of intel- 
| ligently directed labor that shall make many a 
| solitary place to bud and blossom as a garden, 
| and many a barren and deserted field to produce 
abundant crops,—but the very means by which 
these are accomplished are the hidden springs 
that shall develop out of the toiling thousands 
who till the soil that which is more needed now 
than even an increase of crops. Many men and 
women who, through the associations and influ- 
ence of this organization, have been aroused to 
the higher claims of being, who now feel that 
there is a higher life than to sow and reap for 
others to eat and enjoy, now discover that in this 
country of boasted liberty the citizen must be 
informed and intelligent, or demagogues will 
bring us toruin. It takes not increased produc- 
tion, or standing armies, or majestic navies, to 
constitute a nation. But to censtitute a nation 
of ,freemen, it does require intelligent citizens, 
men who know their rights and kuowing dare 
maintain.” 





Patrons Must Read. 





If we could reach all our granges and mem- 
bers, with sound grange literature and useful 
information, the lecture system might be very 
greatly reduced or abandoned, except locally. 
But, until we can do that, lectures will be indis- 
pensable. Many of our people are slow to learn 
the true principles and purposes of the grange, 
because they do not read. If they toiled less 
incessantly with their hands, and more with the 
| brain; gave more attention to the development 
| of the higher and better manhood, they would 
| be great gainers thereby. Very few have lost 
| faith in the grange, but many have become apa- 
thetic, because of. a neglect of duty toward the 
cause. As plain as this truth is, it is hard to get 
them to see it. To one who is earnest and san- 
guine, this is discouraging. But we must labor 


the patrons of the land, are a set of puling in- | on, hope, persevere.— Zu. 
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The American Harmer. Under the specious titie of “An act to establish 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH | a Department of Agriculture, Immigration and 
By SAML. SANDS & SON, Statistics, and for the encouragement of Sheep 


An Unwise and Ill-timed Law. 


9 North street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md.| Husbandry,” the Legislature of North Carolina 
(sign of the Golden Plow.) 
Ww. B. Sanps, Proprietor. 


! Editors and Publishers. 


| at its recent session passed a law, one of the sec- 
| tions of which provides that no “manipulated 
guano, superphosphate, or other commercial fer- 


Samu. SANDs, 
tilizer, shall be sold or offered for sale” in that 
| 


Wu. B. SAnpDs, 
D. McNeEtu, Agent and Corresponding Editor, 
Montpelier, Robeson County, N. C. 


State until the manufacturer, or person importing 
the same, shall pay a license tax of $500, and 

SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 a year, In advance. To Clubs | Makes such sale without prepayment of the tax 
of five or more, $1.00 each. For $10, eleven copies will | an indictable offence. Another section goes fur- 
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Advertisements should reach us by the 27th of the 
month, to secure insertion in the succeeding iesue. 
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Additions to Clubs. 


These may be made at any time at the club 
tate. We hope that through April our friends 
will endeavor to enlarge their lists, and those 
who have not yet done so will try to forward a 
few new subscribers. The present month is a 
good season for this good work. 


A Request. 

Those who have not yet paid their subscription 
'to the “Farmer” for the present year, (and we 
ifind by our books that there are some further in 
arrears,) are requested to forward the amounts 
due forthwith. We know the inconvenience of 
remitting small sums, but it costs nearly every 
cent for printing, paper and postage which we 
receive for the most of the copies furnished, and 
we ought not to be kept out of our dues. We 
know it is an oversight of some, which we hope 
will be attended to, as the aggregate is a very 
considerable sum to us. 


Memember the Cultivator Premium. 


Our friends will remember the offer made in 
our last number of Messrs. Danner and New- 
man, who, to mark their appreciation of the 
American Farmer as an advertising medium for 
their implements, offer one of the “ McGinnis 
Cultivators” for the largest club of subscribers 
sent to us by May 15. 


| ther even than this, and provides that any farmer 
| “who shall haul or bring into the State any com- 
mercial fertilizer,’ in violation or evasion of the 
above-quoted section, shall be “guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

It is contended, and probably with reason, 
that the votes of many of the legislators from the 
rural districts were secured by the very taking 
title of the bill. It almost surpasses credibility 
that at this day an assenfblage of intelligent and 
responsible law-makers would favor the enact- 
ment of a law of a tendency so unwise, if not 
suicidal. No principle of political economy is 
more firmly established than that all such imposts 
and taxes are berne at last by the consumer, and 
the farmers and planters of the Old North State 
will hold to a rigid accountability, we trust, their 
representatives who have thus added to their 
burdens. Her agriculture is in that condition 
that the fertilizers of commerce are an absolute 
necessity in the production of the crops consti- 
tuting her great staples; and the declension by 
many manufacturers of orders from her terri- 
tory—unwilling as they are to pay the tax 
which is imposed on “each separate brand or 
quality,”—will lessen desirable competition, and 
thereby open a most facile way to the advance 
of prices,—a result inevitable in this as in every 
analogous case. 2 

The freest trade and the most active competi- 
tion in these articles of commerce is the greatest 
safeguard of the consumer. To accompany with 
vexations, cover with risks, and threaten with 
opprobrium, an honest business, always eventu- 
ates in lowering the quality and increasing the 
cost of the product ; and so, unless a way out of the 
difficulty is found, our North Carolina friends will 
promptly discover. Witness the more enlight- 
ened course of Georgia, where under the direction 
of the able and public-spirited Commissioner, 
Dr. Janes, the introduction into the State of all 
kinds of fertilizers is encouraged and stimulated, 





to the manifest advantage of her people, who 
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reap at once the benefit of this advanced policy | 
in their enhanced quality and diminished price, 
as shown by an article on p. 132 of this issue of 
the American Farmer. 

Asan act wanting in justice and comity to 
our city, this law is conspicuous. The position 
of Baltimore as a producer of fertilizers is a 
commanding one. There is an amount of capi- 
tal invested, and a degree of intelligence and 
skill employed, together with such an application 


of science that was formerly unthought of, 


which enable her factories to turn out products 
of the most effective grades and in quantities to, 
supply any demand. 

Those who read our pages know we never tire 
in commending to farmers the better care and 


larger production of home-made manures; but, 
we have reached a point in America, long since 


reached in England, when these must be supple- 
mented by those of the manufacturer. We have 


always laid claim to a large degree of credit for | 


The American Farmer in early attracting to our 
city a very large proportion of the trade from 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
which from the requirements of their crops and 
the nature of their lands, were the first to 
demand these products ; and we should be sorry 
now to see this business, yearly growing in im- 


portance and certainty, thus cut off by a short- | 


sighted amd erroneous policy. 


It is proposed, as we understand, to at once | 


contest the constitutionality of this statute. 
Eminent counsel having been consulted, give as 
their opinion that its various provisions are so dis- 


sected and poorly digested that they are inclined | 


to think its enforcement will prove to be a 
matter of very great, if not insuperable difficulty. 
In the meantime, some of our manufacturing firms | 
bave paid the tax under protest, whilst others, | 
amongst the most respectable in the trade, are 
declining orders from the State, determined not 
to submit to the exaction. 





A bill has passed both branches of the Legis- | 


lature and gone for his signature to the Governor 


of Virginia, establishing a Department of Agri- | 


culture, and providing that every fertilizer sold 
in the State shall be tested by the Commissioner, 
under a heavy penalty on any person selling 


without submitting samples of his fertilizer for | 
such analysis—lime, salt, plaster and German | 
potash, being exempted. The law, however, | 


levies no tax on dealers in fertilizers, we believe, | 
following in this respect the Georgia law. 
tie Fag ETS Ta te 
{3 We will esteem it a favor for our friends | 
to send in their contributions to our pages as 
early in the month as may be practicable. 





The ‘Marstent Agricultural College. 








We understand that this institution is to have 
another of those periodical “reorganizations” to 
which, in its career of uselessness, it has been 
perennially subject. “Proxies” are again in de- 
mand, and it is said there are apparent signs of 
an impending contest. Not fully advised of the 
impeliing cause, we are yet warranted in as- 
suming that differences of views exist again 
among the trustees elected (nominally) by the 
stockholders, or dissatisfaction with the faculty, 
or possibly both. 

Certainly, it has been found that the promises 
of reform, with which the present management 
was inaugurated, have not inspired confidence in 
it. The substitution of a naval for a military 
officer as president has not filled its halls with 
pupils. Indeed, one of the late professors, in a let- 
ter to a journal of the State, stated that in the last 
(scholastic) year, “nineteen counties of the State 
sent not astudent, and the wholeagricultural com 
munity of Maryland sent but seven.” Agriculture 
so far as we have learned, is no more and no 
better taught now than before, and the most that 
can be claimed for two years of reform is, that 
from the large subsidies from the State and 
United States—$13,000 a year—and the heavy 
extra charges imposed upon candidates prepar- 
ing for the naval and military academies, it has 
almost gotten out of debt, and at a recent meet- 

ing of the board was decided to be in a condi- 
‘tion warranting the employment of a farm 
manager ! 

From the action of the late Legislature in 
striking out from the appropriation bills for 
1876 and 1877 the items for the support of the 
| College, with the intention of putting a stop to 
| its drain upon the State Treasury, and the pros- 
' pect of having its charter repealed at the next 
session, it is probably deemed advisable, in an- 
ticipation of that session, to make another great 
show of achange, and seek, under color of prom- 
ised amendment, for a renewed lease of life. 
This programme to be repeated as long as legis- 
lators and taxpuyers are willing. Even so radi- 
cal an innovation may be expected as the put- 
ting of an educated farmer at its head, if one 
can be found whose self-respect will permit him 
to take the place under a tenure so uncertain. 
Says the intelligent and experienced Dr. Newell : 
“Unless that feature of the charter is changed by 
| which seven trustees are elected annually by the 
stockholders, the College cannot succeed under 
| any president and with any faculty.” 

Any change for the better is in any hands sim- 
ply impossibie until the system is changed. We 
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have pointed out, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion has demonstrated from its own experience, | 
that under the one now existing, no permanence 
of design or work can be expected. The State 
must either take contro] and place the direction 
in the hands of a competent commission of 
intelligent and disinterested farmers, or withdraw 
from ownership in and support of an institution 
that does her no credit and profits no class of 
her people. The money now wasted might well 
be appropriated to an agricultural experiment 
station, such as Senator Walsh proposed to con- 
vert the College into, and such as our farmers 
are anxious to have established for their benefit. 
The holders of the stock of the College cor-¢ 
poration would be, as a class, willing, we are 





confident, to make any disposition of it likely to 
bring in an efficient management. They are not 


rt : : 
parties to the occasional struggles for its control, work. Such a training es,this, withthe } ‘. 


well appreciating the fact that their shares 


pecuniarily are next to worthless; and there is | 
Cifficulty in inducing them to interest mr 


selves at all in the subject. 

Their annual meeting will be held on April 
11th, and trustees elected for a year. A new 
board, the result of “compromises,” and formed 


: . | producers 
by an exchange of seats for votes, will fail as |upon whom we are so dependent is. sadly. defi- 





Agricultural Education. 


Republican institutions depend for their per- 
petuity upon intelligence and virtue. Without 
these the form may exist for @ time, bat the 
substance will disappear. The recent crisis in 
our affairs, threatening to “Mexicanize” our 
Gevernment, and a source of anxiety to’ many 
patriotic people, without distinction of 
creed, would never have been averted had it not 
been for the intelligent self-control of the.nation. 

Every means, then, should be made available 
to aid the cause of sound, practical learning 
not a meretricious cramming of showy general- 
ities, which impart just enough information to 
the “graduate” to enable him to shine upon 
Commencement day and to give a distaste to 
useful employment, though not sufficient to 
enable him to earn his living by his intellectual 
acquirements, but an ed in its true sense, 
a “drawing out” of the mental pomene of the 
individual, a development of his character, a 
strengthening of his manhood, and 4 storing of 
his mind with the materials needed for his life’s 


cial effects of intercourse du the time he is 
at his studies with cultivated instructors, wi'l 
send the student back to the farm or workshop 
interested in his pursuits, enabled to take broad 


| and liberal views of men and things, and give to 


the country @ number of centres of intelligence 


whose influence will radiate in all directions. 


Our agricultural 
with great respect 


ulation, and we say it 
r this class of 


utterly as any in the past, and is as likely to be | cient in that intelligent culture which removes 


turned down a year hence—should there be | 


bigotry and prejudice and enables Paolarttake, 


another election then—as others have been |0t only to pursue his occupation more 


before. Instead of parcelling them out among 
clamerous applicants, having various ends to 
serve, a plan entirely practicable would be to 


place all the. votes in the hands of a permanent 
committee or “syndicate” of three well-known 
gentlemen, with power to act. We believe a | Pp 
| between. The 
on a strong and useful basis, and its execution | population do not 


committed to hands acceptable to all having at | 


plan can be devised for establishing the College 


heart the advancement of agricultural education. 
Such a committee might well consist of such 
well-known citizens of our State as Gen’] Hard- 
castle, of Talbot; Mr. J. Howard McHenry, ef 
Baltimore,and Dr. L. H. Steiner, of Frederick— 
gentlemen who have the respect and confidence 
of the entire agricultural community of our 
State. They doubtless could fix upon a course 
of procedure and_elect a Board to carry it out. 
Failing in this we commend the plan sug- 
gested in an editorial in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can of the 27th ultimo, which we append, calling 
attention to the practical view taken as to the 
kind of institution this should be made. All 
sorts of experiments have been tried, and have 
failed. An agricultural school might be tried 
now—as a variation—under such capable direc- 





tion as recommended. 


| pecuniary success, but to get more pleasure and 


comfort from the years as they pass, We are 
uca 


well aware that in nent 
there are educated men, ted by school or 


ev 
college training, or, better still, } 
educated, who by their example and 

illustrate the vay advantages of which we 


speaking. But they are too few and too fat 
great masses of the farming 
to realize the glorious 
possibilities of their profession. _ They move 
along as their fathers moved, satisfied with the 
ways that were good enoug They 
do not feel the stirring of the great breeze of 
progress that is sweeping over the ‘world. 

ow is this to beremedied? The farmer, as a 
rule, cannot afford to send his sons to college or 
to expensive schools, and even if he could, such 
a training too often leads from instead of to the 
farm. e answer to us is plain. We need an 
institution situated in the country, where 
are suitable workshops, model tenant houses and 


agriculturists, and where, just as at West Point, 
the future commander learns to do the simplest 
duty of the private soldier, the future farmer can 
be taught the whole routine of advanced and 
profitable agriculture while receiving the mental 
discipline that results from a judicious course of 
study. While all should at times learn by actual 
experience the use of tools and farm machinery, 
those who wish it may, as at Cornell, defray a 
portion of their expenses by extra labor. 
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yeohtrol, whereby a few, or one interested party, 





The course of study can readily be arranged so 
that those who wish to do so can, after gradua- 
ting at. such a place'hs we allude to, enter the 
Johos Hopkins University, whilst its own gradu- 
ates will still be well informed and well trained. 
Many stadents doubtless, who are not destined 
je gre cow life, would be glad to enter such 
an institution properly conducted, getting a 
bea)thful physical training and an education of 
the muscles whilé preparing for the University. 

Why cannot the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege be converted into such a place as we have 
been describing? It receives $6,000 annually 
from the State and $7,000 from the General 
Goyernment. It is conveniently and beautifully 
situated, sufficient land and has a com- 
modieus and comfortable college building and a 
President’s house. Does it meet the wants of 
the farmer? Is it giving results commensurate 
with the cost? Is it doing for Maryland what 
the experimental stations and Agricultural Col- 
leges of Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Georgia are doing for 
those States? The present President and 
officers are, we understand, educated gentlemen, 
and are doing the best they can under the present 
system, but can they fill the pressing want we 
sme of while the College is in the hands of a 

ard of Trustees of uncertain tenure, liable to 
be voted in to-day and out to-morrow? Would 
it not be better to take the whole thing out of 
personal and party control and place it under 
the guardianship of the Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity? Both the State and private stock- 
holders would no doubt be willing to turn over 
its revenues and management to the distinguished 
and unselfish gentlemen who have the care ot 
that magnificent endowment. The great bene- 
factor, Johns Hopkins, desired to benefit all his 
fellow-citizens, and the benevolent guardians of 
his trust, while they would not desire it, could 
doubtless be persuaded te undertake a labor so 
fraught with advantages to a large class whom 
they cannot otherwise reach and benefit. Just 
as they will in a, have law i medical de- 
partments, so they might have this as an agri 
cultural department under their general care as 
to selection of efficers, courses of study and dis- 
cipline, yet the Professors once chosen, having 
but little trouble as to details. It would have 
the advantages of their system and unselfish di- 
rection, unbiassed by political or personal prefer- 
ences. The experimental station under the care 
of a chemist of their selection would be looked 
to. with confidence and respect. 


We trust that the citizens of the State, as well 
asthe Trustees and Faculty of the University, 
will give the subject their serious consideration. 
There is wisdom enough among our people to 
devise some plan before the close of the next 
legislative term that will start the Agricultural 
College upon a career of usefulness and pros- 
perity, such as it has not yet begun even to dream 

and such as is utterly out of reach in the 

seheme of management devised for its 


ean often by collecting proxy votes of holders ot 
stock of but nominal value dispossess those who 
seek the pas ood and outweigh the represent- 
atives of the State, which is an equal juint 
owner in the institution. 





; 
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Mantua Grange. 





A new grange was established at Mantua 
Mills, Baltimore Co., Ind., on March 24th, by 
Deputy C. Lyon Rogers, consisting of fort 
members—the full number alowed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected and installed: Col. 
E. P. Philpot, Master; Geo. Chilcoat, Overseer ; 
Dr. J. J. Given, Lecturer; J. L. Caples, Chap- 
lain; Chas. W. Semmes, Secretary; Ed. G. 
Wheeler, Treasurer; A. Chilcoat, Steward; TI. 
Price, Assistant Steward; John G. Gent, Gate- 
keeper; Mrs, Ed. Philpot, Ceres; Mrs, C. W. 
Semmes, Pomona; Miss Annie Given, Flora; 
Mrs. Geo. Chileoat, Lady Asst. Steward. 


Advertising in the American Farmer. 





Mr. Ed. F. Jenkins writes us too late for the 
desired change in this issue: “Please withdraw 
my advertisement from the Farmer. Iam now 
overwhelmed with applications, and have had 
no stock for sale for the last four months.” 





Agricultural Books. 





The following books, all handsomely bound, 
can be had at the American Farmer office, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, 
9 North st., Baltimore. 


AMERICAN GARDENERS’ ASSISTANT.— 
( Vegetable, Fruit, Flower and Vine 
Culture,) by Tomas BrripGEMAN, Cloth, 

CHITA 2% Hevesi dinlnier apedsed caewe «+» $2 

DISEAS;8 OF THE HORSE AN 
HOW TO TREAT THEM.—By Rosr. 
CHAWNER, Cloth, extra... ....... 000000. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK or DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, with 20 full page Chromo- 
Illustrations from nature—Edited by 
Martin Doyue, Cloth, extra........ - 450 

THE JERSEY, ALDERNEY AND 
GUERNSEY COW.—Llustrated—By 
Wriiuis P. Hazarp, Cloth, extra..... 1 50 

AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S STA- 
BLE GUIDE.—lLlustrated—By Rost, 
McCuure, M.D. V.5S., Cloth, extra... 1 00 

THE HORSE IN THE STABLE AND 
THE FIELD.—Illustrated—By J. H. 
Watsn, F. R.C.S., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, 

a AT EE La 2 00 

EVERY HORSE-OWNER’S CYCLO- 
PA DIA.— Llustrated—By J. H. Watsn, 

F, R. C. S., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, extra, 
black and gold. ........6. eUaeneeh thbe Ce 
Sheep, sprinkled edges .........e+es4+5 4 

THE BOUK OF THE FARM, with 110 
Illustrations—By Gro. E. Ware, JR., 
SU, MUD cfunearesmnns eceek aeir Cn rege 

AMERICAN FISH CULTURE—Illlus- 
trated—Bv Tuappevus Norrts, Cloth. 1 75 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL 
SPORTS, with 200 Illustrations—By J. 

H. Watsu, F.R.C.8., (Stonehenge,) 
Cloth, extra.........+.. wee Gt 04° acai 4 50 

AMERICAN ANGLER’S BOOK, with 

80 Engravings, Cloth, extra..... eseeee 5 50 


1.25 


o- 


2 50 











An Effective Phosphate. | 








LitWALTOoN, LANCASTER Co., VA., 
February 27th, 1877. 
Messrs. J. J. TuRNER & Co. 

Dear Sirs: After using your phosphate for six 
years, it gives me great pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to its excellency over many other kinds 
that are on the market. 

When I commenced using your phosphate my 
average crop was from ten to fifteen bushels per | 
acre, but with the use of clover with your phos- | 
phate, which I must say here, is the best manure | 
that I have ever used for grass. My crop has | 
yielded me for the past three years, an average of | 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre. I never used | 
lees than two hundred pounds, nor more than | 
three hundred pounds to the acre with drill. I | 
expect to use no other guano or fertilizer so long | 
as you keep yours to its present standard. | 

* Yours respectfully, R. T. Perrce. | 





Baltimore Markets—March 31. | 
Quotations given below are Wholesale Prices ; | 


Breadstuffs.— Flour.—Strong with active ingairy. 
We quote: Heward St. Super $5,256 .25; do. Extra | 
$6. 7.00; do. Family #2008 Western Super $5.25@ | 
6 25; do Extra $6 50@7?: do. Family $7.25@8; City Mills | 
Super $5. 0; do standard Extra $6.5047; do. me- 
dium Extra $7.50@7.75: do Rio brands Extra $8.25@8.50; | 
Spring Wheat Flour, patent $9.25@9.75; do. high grade | 

7 .25; do, medium $6.75@7.25; fancy grades $9. | 

ne Flour $4.50@5: Rye Flour $3.50@4; Corn Meal, City 
$2 90@3; Western $2.50. 

Wheat.—Demand active; market strong, qnotations | 
being as follows: Southern red, fair to good $1.55/a1.05: 
do. do. prime $1.68; do. amber $1.70; Pennsylvania red 
$1.67; No.2 Western winter red $1.55@1.tu; Nc. 2 Chicago | 
spring $1.45. | 

Ry e.—Is ingood demand and firm. Sales reported at 
78 cts. for good to prime. 

Corn.—Southern steady. Western rather heavy. We 

note: Seuthern white 5)@52 cts.; do. yellow 52 cts.; 

estern steamer 51 \ cte.; do. mixed 53 cts. 

@ats.—Firm and in good demand. We quete: West 
ern bright 43@45 cts.; Southern, fair to goud, 40@41 cte.; 
do prime 44 cta. 

ay and Straw.—Hay is in good demand and 
steady for prime, but dul! for other descriptions, and 
Straw steady. Wequote: Hay—Cecil county $18@19: 
do. prime Penneylvauia and Maryland $15@17; do. West- 
ern $12@14; do. mixed $12@15; do. Clover $10@12; 
Straw—W heat $8@9; do Oat $9@10; do. Rye $12@1 

Live Steck. Beef Caitle.—Duli and tendency down- 
ward. We quote best on sale 5% @6X cts.; geverally 
rated first class 5@5% cts.; medium or good fair quality 
4@5 cts.; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 3%(@4 
cts.; Milk Cows, common to fair, $25@40; extra $45 
Hogs.—Fair supply and moderate demand, with sales at 

as cts. Sheep.—Receipts are excessive. We quote 

4g (ta.: Wool Sheep 5@6X cts. gross. 

Onions.—$2.15@3 ¥ barrel. 

Potatoes.—Nova Scotia $1.10@1.15; Maine $1.20; 
Early Rose $1.25@!.30 ¥ bushel. 

Provisions.— Quiet but steady. Wequote: Bulk 
Shoulders, packed, 6% cts.; do. ciear-rib Sides, packed, 
846 @8X cte.; do. long clear Sides, packed, 8 cts.; D 
Shonlders, packed, 6 X @7 cts.; do. clear-rib Sides, packed, 
96 @9X% cts.; do. Hams, sugar-cured, 13@14% cts.; Lard, 
refined tierces. 10K @10X cts.; Mess Pork, ? bri. $15.50. 
Butter.—New York 25@#0 cts ; Western tubs 22@25 cts. 
Cheese.—Eastern 15 @ 16% cts.; Western 14@15% cts. 

Seeds.— Clover 15@15% cts. ¥ Ib.; Timothy $2.20@ 

2.30 ¥ bus.; Orchard Grass $2.25@2.37 ¥ bus ; Red Top 

; cts. ¥ bus.; Kentucky Blue $2.256@2.50 ¥ bus.; Ger- 
man Millet $1.25@1.50 ¥ bus. 

Tebacco.—Is dull. Receipts of Maryland are fair 
though not large, but nearly all the arrivals are of infe- 
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rior quality, which greatly restricts sales, these descrip- 
tions not being wanted. 


ood grades are in demand, and 











when offered find ready sale at full rates, but there are 
few desirable lote offering, the whole Maryland oon of 
the last season being unusually poor in quality. 
We quote: Maryland—inferior and frosted ; do. 
sound common $5@6; do. good common $6.50.¢.7.50; 
middling $8@9; do. good to fine red $9@10: do fancy 
ging 15; do. upper coutry $4@20; do. ground leaves. new 

3@8. Virginia—common and good age 8.50: do. 
common to medium leaf $9@11; do. fair to good leaf 
nae = selections $15@20; do. stems common to 

e > 

Weel. -Tub-washed 35@38 cts.; unwashed 25@30 


cts.; fleece-washed 28@30 cts. 
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Heg Raising in the Seuth. 


Howarp CoLuect, Marron, Ava., 
February 10, 1877 
H. W. Hiu1 & Co., Decatur, Ills. 

Dear Sirs: The Hog Ringer and 100 Rings 
came in due time. Euclosed I send P. O. order 
$1.40, amount of bill. They will pay for them- 
selves in a few days. I wish our Southern 
people knew of their value. By aid of our 
green crops which grow summer and winter 
here, they could raise hogs at very small cost. 
Since I received the rings and rung my hogs 
they have been getting their living on my rye 
which is now 15 inches high. I shall speak ‘to 
my friends of them, and in my travels through 
the State in vacation, I see a good many farmers. 

Yours truly, J. T. MurPFez, Pres’t. 


FANCIERS’ JOURNAL. 


A MaGaztne devoted to the Feathered World, the stu- 
dent of nature and the interests of home. 

ILLUSTRATED with finely-executed engravings. (See 
specimen of our engravings in this number in Poultry 
Department.) Its contributors embrace the emiuent 
fanciers of the country. 

The recognized authority on Poultry, Pigeons, Pets, 
&c. $1.50 per year. Specimen copy reut prepaid for 
15 cents. Address 

ap FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Sas. Pratt & Co. 


New York. 136 Baltimore Street. 


DUUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Pennock Manufacturing Co. 
Kennett Sqnare, Chester Co., Pa. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. B. Parsons & Sons .—Trees and Shrubs. 

Jno. C. Higgir s.- Egge for Hatching. 

W. S. Little.—Trees and Plants. 

A. Corbett.— $F profit from 12 Hens. 

Pennock Manufacturing Co.—Double Harpoon Hay Fork. 

Stevens Bros.—Cards. 

Geo. W. Harris.—Smal! Yorkehire, Berkshire. and Black 
Dorset Breeds. 

Elwanger & Barry — Pianta. 

Dingee & Conard Co.— Roses 

Union Silver-Plating Co.— Piated Silver Ware. 

Fanciers’ Journal —Magatine. 

Thos. Jackson.— To Nureery men, Florists and Gardeners. 

W. & H. Spilcker.— Pratt's Ast: al Oil 

H. W. Hill & Vo.—UHog Rings. 

Wm. Davison & Vo.— Potash Fertilizers. 

Wm. Davison & Vo.— Paris Green. 

N. D. Battersun.—Grape Vines 

Grifith & Turner.— Hagerstown Wheel Horse Rake. 

Jas. Bates.—Tobacco Screws. 

Maryland Fertilizing Co.—T obacco Fertilizer and Super- 

phosphates. 

Dr. 0. P. Brown.—l\'ustrated Almanac. 

J.J. Turner & Vo. Super- reat Books in Virginia. 

8. Sands & Son. —Agricultural oks. 


A GIFT WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
Five ‘Cents. 


A copy of Brown‘s Illustrated Shakesrpearian Almanac 

for 1877, together with a copy of his iilustrated paper, 

the Growing World, which i» devoted to naturat history, 

containing tweuts -four double octavo pages, will be sent 

to avy one free on receipt of five cenis pr Ek postage. 
Address DR. O. 

21 Graud-St. Séltes city. N N. J. 


Vearly Profit from I: 

Hens, by batching ezg 

& raising pou try »y mean 
of horse manure alone. Th 
Centennial! and several Gold Medals, an: 
12 Diplomas, have been awarded to Pri 
fessor A. Corbett, No.7 Warren Street, 
Y. Tertimoniais and Catalegue rent o 
receipt of 3-cent stamp. 








OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c. STEVENS BRO>s., Northford, Conn 





TUBAGGO SCREWS ¢ PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


saz A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 


my Iron Foundry. 


TAMES 


Send for Price-List. 


BATES, 


Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





To Nurserymen, Flor 


Now is a good time to plant emall trees, and we have 

a large stock to sell at low prices: 
1,000,000 evergreens and deciduous trees once and 
twice transplanted. 
1,000,000 evergreens and deciduous trees from open 
“ture land. 

100,000 Seage Orange, two years transplanted and 

twice cut back. 

200,000 fruit trees, grape vines, currants, and other 

sma!! fruits. 

Large ornawenta) and deciduous trees. Roses, &c. 
Also manufacturer of Beecroft's Wheel Hoe and Hand 
Weeder, which are death to weeds without hard work. 
Everybody likes them that has given them a trial. 
Wholesale and de-criptive Catalogue matied free. 

THUS. JACKSON, NugSERYMAN, 





ists 3 Gardeners. 


PLANTS ‘rise. 


By Mail and Express. New Catalogue Free. 





ELLWA\GER & BARRY, ®oshepter. 
ee 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


BROWN LEGHORNS awarded Medal and Diploma at 
Centennial International Exposition. 

LIGHT BRAHMAS, bred from firet-preminum stock of 
the best strains. Eggs $3.00 for 13. $5.00 for 26. 
Carefully packed to hatch. 

JOHN C. HIGGINS, 











ap-2t Portland, Maine. ap-3m Delaware City, Del. 


= PURE-BRED WHITE SWINE.<2# 


SMALL YORKSHIRES from “‘Brightside” Herd. 
Choice Pigs of the above breed caretully bred from the best strains of imported stock are now 





- offered, and mat spared neither trouble or expense to procure the choicest strains from the most 


noted PRIZE-WINNING HEKDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, I can, with confidence, guarantee 
entire satisfaction ta those who desire ta trv this justly-celebrated breed of swine. As my South 
~ = ern friends invariably ask the question: “ Will the 
White Yorkshires stand the heat of our Southern 
climate?” T will say that during the last fifteen 
months I have sold a large number of ‘them to 
gentlemen in the South, and all who have had 
them say they are pleased with them, while sev 
eral who got them last season have ordered more 
Pigs to be sent the coming spring. 

mported or home-bred sows, bred to choice 
prize-winning boars, offered at prices as 
ee as the excellence of the auimuls will 
allow. 

During the fall of 1876 my Yorkshires won 16 
FIRST and 8 SECOND PRIZES at the State Fairs at 
Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, 

RICHARD M. HOE, Ind.; and St. Louis, Mo.; being the only 
MORRISANIA, ¥. ¥: times they were ever exhibited in America. 
Catalogues containing pedigrees aud full particulars sent free on application. Photographs of 
breeding stock—TRUE TO LIFE—sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
BERBsSsHoIinRE FIGs 
Bred from imported stock, or imported in dam from the best strains of this blood; selected from 
the noted herds of Queen Victoria, Lord Chesham, Capt. Arthur Stewart, 
Russell Swanwick and Heber Humphrey. Also for sale a few choice imported Berkshire Sows, 
bred to Bismarck 3d and Robin Hood 10th, My Berkshires include the noted Sniper, 
Stumpy, Bismarck, Robin Hood, Sallie and Smitheseen families; also Duchess 
of Manchester strain. I also offer a few Pigs of the much-prized BLACK DORSET breed, 
from stock procured from the noted herd of Mr. JOHN P. COATS, Enetanp. I think the 
DORSET the BEST BLACK BREED OF SWINE KNOWN, and the SMALL YORHKSHIRES 
the best breed of Swine in existence. Address, 
RICHARD M. HOE. GEO. W. HARRIS, “Brightside,” Morrisania, N. Y. 


CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES, 


Waverly P. 0., Baltimore County, Md. 


Our new Catalogue of GREENHOUSE BEDDING PLANTS, for 1877, 
with colored lithograph of our new Geranium President Perot, is now ready for free 


distribution. 
We are offering to the trade an Extra Choice stock of VERBENAS, Perrect.y Free 


From Rust. PRICES LOW. 
WwW. F. MASSEY & CO. 





E YORKSHIRE BOAR, 





SMALL WH 
Kinc JOHN, 


IMPORTED AND OWFRED BF 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TH 


Maryland Fertilizing § Manufacturing (0. 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH FARMERS WITH THEIR 


“TOBACCO FOOD.” 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE TOBACCO PLANT, 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 


“ AMIMONIATED SUPER - PHOSPHATE," 


A OOMPLETE MANURE FOR AILL, OROPS. 
PRICE $45 PER TON. 
J. EDWIN MYERS, Cenl. Agent. 


H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 
»in “& S HOLLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE. 


phate Bors K Cc agatecase 


GENERAL AGENTS a MANUFACTURERS 
F THE - = = : OF THE 


IAGERSTOWN Seg = : A MARYLAND CROP 
WHEEL (soe AND 


Horse Rake, <SDeagaee™ Fodder utter 


The best Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutter in the market, being more easily adjusted, and less 
liable to get out of order, and for strength and durability has no equal. Ali Cutters guaranteed, 
Oorn Shellers, for Horse and Hand Power ; Stoner’s Patent Wheat Fan ; 

Threshers and Cleaners ; Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers ; 
Patent Steel and Iren Plows; Plow Castings; Hominy Mills; 

Pioneer Stump ‘Pullers; Farm Wagons; Corn and Cob Crushers. 
With a general assortment of Agricultural and Hortic ultural Implements. A ‘general assortment 
of Knives and Sections for Mowers and Reapers. Repairing machines at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. FERTILIZERS of most approved brands; A No. 1 article of unsteamed 
Ground Bone, Peruvian Guano, Plaster, &c. &c. 

GRASS SEEDS: 


tT" CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, KENTUCKY BLUE, HUNGARIAN, GERMAN MILLET AND 


OTHEK GRASSKS. 
GARDEN SEEDS: 
A FULL AND FRESIi ASSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1877. §27A call te solicited 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





TREES AND SHRUBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND SIZE. 





SPECIALTIES madeof Rhedodendrons, orere Beech, Hardy Azaleas, 


Chinese 


Azaleas, Camellias, Magnolias, Roses, Evergreens, and new 


and rare Plants of the latest introduction, including the 


EXQUISITE JAPANESE MAPLES; 


With theirJeayes of many colors, and in some kinds deeply cut like lace. [@™"CATALOGUES 


FREE. Address 


§. B. PARSONS & SONS, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 








And fi 
Piati 
ular s 
ranted 


COIN 


STANDARD SILVERWARE 


Given Away as Special Silver Premium Gifts. 


irnished to all on the following splendidly liberal Premium basis. The Union Silwer 
ng Co., 204, 206 & 208 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, will supply any reg- 
ubscriber to this paper with a set of Double Extra-Plated Silver 8S ms, war- 
equal to the best article of the kind sold in this country at $3.00 per set. And in addition, 
pon will be handsomely engraved with your monogram initiat. 


Ali who are entitled to receive these elegant and useful goods, can do 80 on compliance with the 











following conditions: Send your name and post-office address, together with your express Office, to 
the Union Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, together with the following Coupon, and 
inelose with your order 75 cents, to pay cost of engraving your initials, express charges, boxing, 


set 


and 4 and you will receive by return —— (or mail, if you have no express office) a full 
dout 


Extra-Plated Silver Spoons, free of any charge. All express and packing charges are 


covered by the 75 cents, and the Spoons will be delivered to you free. The Coupon must fn all 
cases be sent, to indicate that you are entitled to this premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this paper. ‘The retail price of this set of Spoons is $3.00, 


as the 
We 


following letter will show: . i 
Orrick or Ustow Sirvem Pratino Co., 204, 206 & 28 Race St,, Crrciwxatt, Onto. 
arantee that the goods contracted for are first-class in every respect, and that the usual retail prite for 


them 1s $3.00 per set. Our lowest price to jobbers is $36.00 per dozen sets, and we will in no Case retail them at 


any pric 


*e, or send them in single sets to any one who does not send the required “*Conpon,”’ showing that the 


sender is & patron of this paper. gned) UNION SILVER PLATING CO. 








be b 















our extra pone Silver Spoons, with initial of the sender, or any other initial desir 


PREMIUM Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 
To the Union Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: This ts to 
certify that Fam a patron of the paper from which I have cat this 
pon, and am entitled, ander your offer, to a full set of extra 
plated Silver Spoons, with my tuitials engraved thereon, I in- 
one ae 75 cents, to pay express, packing, boiing and en- 
graviug 








OF On receipt of this Coupon, we bereby agree to return to the 
sender, erpress or 7 charges prepaid in full, a full set of 
engraved thereou. THis Coupen wilt 





SILVER PLATE, 


by us for ninety days from date of this paper, after which it will be null and void. 
(Signed) UNION SILVER PLATING CO., CINCINNATI. OHIO, 








As soon as the necessary stock can be manufactured, all who secure the above useful and valuable 
miums, will be permitted to seeure a full set of silver plated kuives and forks, on the same libera) 


Address all orders to the Union Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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77. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


We invite 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our selection of the following: 


STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.-— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; many of them in 
a bearing state. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard «nd Dwarf. EACHES, 
PLUMS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, together 


ee ORNAM 


kinds of Small Fruits. 
ENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 


the most extensive variety in Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 


60,000 OSA 


GE ORA‘ rv and yet nee ot _— for ay hegre d =; p ‘ 
’ . 000 uileg rysantha, | Rocky Mountain Long-Spurre 
SPECIAL: | T'S00 Aquilesia Cosral Columbines. 


e 
8" Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mah promptly attended to; all goods delivered in Balti- 


more free of c 
mar 


harge, 
W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


NOTICE to TOBACCO GROWERS. 
ZtEL Ls 


CELEBRATED 


Tobacco Fertilizer! 


UNRIVALLED FOR TITE TOBACCO CROP. 


For Sale by Agents and Dealers throughout the Country. 
PRICE $50 PER TON AT BALTIMORE. 


Dissolved Bone Super-Phosphate 


SUPPLIED TO MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS AT 
LOW FIGURES. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 
— No. 30 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 











TO. TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


= 


NINETEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


By Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convineed the most skeptical that 


“Excelsior” has no Equal 


In growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the applica- 
tion eof EXCELSIOR the erop is heavier, of finer quality, cares earlier, and is not so liable to 
suffer drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 

("We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 


Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICH $50. PBR TON. 


J.J. TURNER.&C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 


mar-8t 
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J.J. TORNER & Co. “ 
ANALYSIS. 
Bone grew: of Lime, - *...*..." —— 3.15 
THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 
2) 9° (PRECE!) REDUCED’ TO $10/ PER. TON) i 
Fanéy Gargens, Sc. If wanted in quantities I can cubply planse sulted to such purpheus at prices that 


43h Chin) idurers and? OT ah Jak 0) 
) Corn Growers and Tobacco Planters. 
REDBCTION. PRICE 
ny =e n . Amnoniated barto, ot. oy  - 
INE SUPER-PHOSP 
Br +. imum onia. Recnf = =. mone nee = oS 30 ri 
a. 2 Seluble Phosphate of Lime, - <= «+ = 23:91 . 
Potas -_ = ee le 4.07 
Counposed of the most.concentrated materials, it is . ‘sa 
Righds| 46 { Amfaonjd! nd’ | Soluble “Phséaphidtés 
And is inode with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. Uni- 
form quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. _Packed in bags. 
en - J.J.-*TURNER & CO. 
_——- en 42.Pratt Street, Baltimore. 
PLANTS FOR THE MILLION. 
I idvite perio iat attention to my large stock of BEDDING Shanrs eultatberter hibtbs Beds, 
Sauck «itor Gwheeding wottuto le the puote joagef oarpricasy Pte we 






Bl AchOranthus, “B kinds -scccsswccccssassesese! bs! ¢ ddesess ifuteelnecesssnauessee sessssoneessorneeeeeQ O00 
ee ae ee a ee erie 

















Cannas, | ae + er Ae 12 00 
Geraniums, 100  *  .:..:cGieieiiiiibemssesmmtnisete recess coses ccoee: 0000 ecccsssccccecerceeseees | OD 
Centaurea, | a ee Fe 
Coleus, a: wr anmenae epeapmapeanasanenassteipapespeneenen rapa ea 
Golden Feverlew Hrceiedecaietce cnncitrnds -.-0cKccdcach corer chose esecine eects seveceserrdctessccesessees | OD 
Heliotrope, 5 Kinds----..-10--.00+ ve-escversnnsssseeneenensseecearonsnenceesenssseteecsinanenss saeeenennens 6 00 
Behoveria, 10 Kindse...-- 00050500. 100002080 ceccccnge occoqpgeecoccccceanesocegs oo: -ceee coccostuampegeaccs = OO 
Peristro ANG Ustifolia...n-.- ---reeeoveverrenee sessesvenecensennennessnee senneesnaensnesseesees § OO 
Petunia, Double, 20 kinds, (fine).....-.-.. 8 00 






Verbenas, 150 kinds, per 100, $6.00; per 1,000, $40.00. 


I would algo eall attention to my fine stock of ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS: Begonias, Ma- 
rantas, Dracenas, Palms, Crotons, Agaves, Diffenbachias, Aralias. Caladiums, &c. Also to my immense 
stock of FERNS: Dicksonias, Alsophilas, Lygodiums, Lastreas, Cibotiums. Lomarias, and 100 othcr fine 
sorte. j can supply ROSES fn gr re and all the leading sorts. Special prices to Agricnitural So- 
cleties, Granges, &c. §@" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Govanstown, Md. 








uccessor to W. D. BRACK EN RIDGE. 
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elit ind SE ae ot UA geeerauny: 
HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. y ee ge he 


Blooded ock FREE?) We 
MONT RY: (LIABLE Garten fe 
ceeds. @ BAInple package~ Ea 


lower 


18771 SEED CATAL OGUE and C Tee of 


two 3 


. Benson & Bu +4 Seed ef house, 223 
pewtes Street, Philadelphia, Ma. 


ey 
a 


. 


Only Dohbie Ring eve? invented. - ti 

3 Hite on Ring that wilt effectually ke HOGS 
from rooting. No sharp points int 

Ringers, @6c, Rings, 50c., 100: . Holders, 7c: 





) fine engravings, two 

elegant colored plates, and 

gives full descriptions, prices 

and directions for plopting 

over 120 vurieties of Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds, Bedding Pints, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 











BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


we b-THe snbmeriber offers for enle a eclect lot of Berk- 
BRO In’s shires of yarfous ages, bred from &#tock Imported by 


HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 1B. "Mocre- af Femahania. acd sather well Keown 
Only Single Ring in the market that closes on | breeders. 


eo Animals warranted trae to description and pedigree, 
soa Tinea pt the a No sharp points in the | en wil be tmolehed oe application. ‘Orders s0- 
p it 80 \lieited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices*tosnit the 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, (“me THOS. J, LEA, 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ils. Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 


JNO. M. RHODES & Co. 
80 SOUTH "STREET,JBALTIMORE. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER 


s@ THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWERPOTAKES THRESTER AND CLEANER. 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. A 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having other 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 























Best, Cheapest, 
Lovie mn 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. ‘ 






ENGINE. 


— first Premium at Cincinnati ion, 1874; Marya land State Agricultural Society, 1874; Silver 
ae | at Virginia State Agricultural Seciety ; North Carolina Beate Fair, 1875, and others, Thoroughly war- 
in every respect, and especiaily pe Re to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 










































Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Gob Mills, Perry's New Q 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting. 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
ane oo) Drill, 1 see — aie, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 
| Cucumber- Wood Pumps 
WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 
GK. WMI Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- | 
IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
. CHOKING off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
. n INDERS. 
Every Pump Provided with Patent 
Newer kr) =» Anti-Freezing Attachment. 
7 4 THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
t@rrices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence a 





solicited from all wanting anything in my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Licht St., Baltimore. 
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“CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRUTANNIA AND SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Wo. SO N. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and stvles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the cpanity, Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


4a-ly No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The “McGinnis” Harrow. 
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ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


To DANNER & NEWMAN; 


WOODSTOCK, VA. 


Ga"serd for descriptive circular of 
Garrow and Lime-Spreader, 
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EGGS for hatching from high-class Prait T and Grape Vinee. 
; Three yards of Light Brahmas reg of Apes noes mye by Rev. N. B. Onsies. 5. A. 
Cochins. No eggs ehipped “than four days Ste ei yee B. Park. ee ar 
sone Bis: ar Lorena cretiing. Paes 20 | Virrkes 20 ait a tre 
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BURNS d& SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORHE, MD. 
BUILDING LUMBER AND ‘SHINGLES, 
ee Ssh. nel Mill Work. 


ma-12t 
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Factor EAs May Ist, 1829 
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PURE 


Finely Cround and Free 
From all Adulteration. 


* 
* 





_, With an-established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of..a.strictly: pure and at all times a reliable article of 


CROUND BOWE, 


Would inform our customers and all persons contemplating pur- 
chasing for their fall use, that we are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at short notice. 


JOHN ‘BULLOCK & SON, 


61 S. Gay Street, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


paar: HWriskihoton 1a Mat Within City Limits. 





Ta ta ed a ok 
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J OHN. SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 


Will be ready in February, with a colored plate of the 
new Siriped. Rose ; 


BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD; 


“A Rose of golden-yellow, striped and flaked with 
scarlet or vermillion, sounds like a dream or a fairy tale: 
it is, nevertheless, a reality.""-—H. Curtis, in the Garden. 


Catalogues Free to my Custemers—to others 10 cts., or a Plain C 
=e al) appiioas:s yee: , e 





w Zouale and double Geraniums, 
uchsias, new Dahlias, &c. 

/ES—an immense stock of all the standard 

varieties, grown in pots, cheap. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New Pears, new Peaches, with a large stock 
of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherries, (stand- 
ards and dwarfs .) Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &e. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES’ in great variety 
for Parks, Lawns, Gardens, d&c 

EVERGREENS of all oe all of the finest 
quality, and at the lowest rates. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by 
myself, or especially for me, or my importations. 


FLOWER SEEDS. — 


Being extensively engaged in importing and 
growing new and rare plants, consequently my 
facilities for seed-saving are unequalled. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 
feb. WASHINGTON CITY, D.C. 








ROC 
SBE 


Ss Spring Price-List. Prez, inclades 
alties and Novelties. 
Oroamental Catal i ted, 10 cents; Fruit, do., 


wr Free to Customers. 
Adéress WW. Be E, octmnener. N. ¥. 


Z. C. DANIEL, 


Breed: Thoroughbred Iam 
W Breeding — rheronghbred Poland-China 7) Eseex 
| Turkeys, Aah Brahmas, oe horns, 





Wi ite- 












All car 
for d = a 
Bronze Turkey I ft ps 
ronze iur Prrerrr err wees ae 
ight S  peeeesoeeees .. - 
wun fi *  Seeen so pee ae ewer arcs ~ 
te- Spanish «eth aeee 
Dark Crested : : = 4 is 
+ car office. 


- 


D 
TwrmMan's Store P. O., 
feb Spottsylvania Co., Va. 


ECONOMY. IN. FERTILIZERS, ©" 
HOME-MADE CHEMICAL MANUEES 


The Most Effective and Cheapes 

Buy reliable Chemicals and make your own Fertili- 
zers AT HOME. Write for circular, giving full informa- 
tion on this subject. 

We make. or import, all kinds of Fertilizing Chemi- 
cals, including 
Oil of Vitriol, pee —. 
Ground Bones, Land 
Sulphate of Potash, Nitrate. 
Agricultural Salt, Sulphate o Ammonia, 
Muriate of Potash, Bone Ch 
Sulphate of Soda, Snaiphate 


Address, HARRISON BROS. & CO., 
105 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Established as aan Tes. of Fertilizing Chemsiealo 





EVERGREEN BROOM-CORN 


A new variety, never gets red. Long, straight, and free 

— curl. pens earlier, yields — ‘tnd will bring 
fees tbap any other art By mail inetd by 
AMUEL WILSON, Mee naaivevilie, Boek Bucks 





ORCHILLA GUAN' 0. 


We take pleasure in informing you that we have reduced our 
prices for 


ORCHILLA AND CURACOA CUANOS 


for the spring trade, and hope for your patronage. 


$25 per ton, 2000 Ibs., delivered to cars or steam boat.—Cash. 
*12 Bags to a Ton.” 


Discount to the trade. 


B. M. RHODES .& CQ., 


feb. 8S2 South Street, Baltinrore. 


efuawwyT oe Woes we 02 


gS <apmwe Smo 
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| NOAH Wat 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to. Ww they call your special attention. They will send application their improved end 
7 , acculiea RULES FOR SELFsMBASUR ni, and a full 
samples from their imniéhge stock of 


ae line of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings; Shirtings, & ci, Se. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBERM ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 


NTVWUEM Sis 


OULTRY 
BROOKLANOWLLE Mo. 


Baltaues, Extra choice imported Birds: Dark and Light Brahmas, from the best straine—very 
choice; Houdans, Imported Birds, croeeed with Warner and other noted strains: White-Crested Black 
Polands, from eggs of my own importing. creesed with my Firet Premium and Silver Cup Birds; White 
and Brewn Leghorns, Smith, Haleted & Bicknell strains; American Dominiques, three leading 
strains properly mated; Silver Spangled Hamburgs, “EveriastingLayers” and great beauties; Black- 
Bre Red Games, from my Firet Premium and Cup Birds. True to feather and GAME; Black 
Spanish, very choice: mtams, Black Ked Game and Africans, Sebrighte and Dominiques; Bewen, 
Cayuga, Pekin and Crested Ducks. Fowls for eale at all times. Eggs in Season, shipped im my Safety 
Packages, [Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, with prices and testimonials from my. pairons, 


W. A. MY BRS; 
Rees a York, Pa. 
ih ro) EOE ix ~ (ForMERLY New Oxrorp,) 

“i Can spare EGGS for hatching from a VERY CHOICE 
<i » 2 ~~ stock of Dark ank Light Brahmas, Buffand Partridge 
Sy vy TC ait Cochins, at $3 per 13. Bronze Turkey Eggs, $5 per 
. > > 








, 


1,doag “NMOUB 'O “9 





dozen. 1 won 11 prizes at Baltimore show in January, 
and 2 medals at the Centennial Exhibition. 


— — 


me EVON CATTLE, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 


M ; . 
for 1817 will be rendy by January. avd sent free to.al | POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 


Pde Ray ot pep rd last poe te ont on — HOGS A SPECIALTY. 

or er th t t et 

teed ever gerit Olt by any secd house in America, «| All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
large wt, rich; — frome on my + seed strains of Prize-Winni 

arms. rec or cuiliv onevery e. ; ; ; asses 

Ali seed sold from my establishment warrauted to ve I took first poerens = their ¢ on Devon 
both fresh and true to name: so far, that sould {t prove | Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
otherwise 1 will refill the order gratis. As the original | China and Exeex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 


introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes. j j 
the Marblehead Cabbages. and a score of p- — bew 1675 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 


tzken at Piedmont und Lynchburg Fairs. 
Phy ety yy pe the patronage of ali whe are anxious y & 


New ¥. Sr dae rem | | Addtecs, F. W. CHILES 
TAMES J 1 GREGORY Marblehead, Mase. ja 6t Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 
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BONE.” BONEy “BONE. 


" BRUNNERS 


CELEBRATED 


St. Louis Bone. Meal! 


CWeofietto Déulets ahd Pian tefy'this high-Standard BONE (sold for sev- 
eral years in this market, giving ‘universal sutisfaction,) in quantity or by 
= ton, at REDUCED PRICES. 


——C. OBER_& SONS, = 
Manufacturers and Deblers in FERTIRIZERS..&¢, | 
ae Exchange Place, Cor. South St, Op Stairs, ==> 


PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED: 


This GUAN(@ is the pure raw article, as Imported from Pern by the undersigned Govern: 
— Agents, put up in bags of 200 ibs. each,and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
all impurities 

A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed.on the bag and alae the price 
per ton of 2,000 Ibs. to serve as a guideto purchasers. 
NONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE WARK: 


cRUVIAN Gy, 


(orp — 


UARANTEE? 
with Lead Seals—on which the monogram/of the trade mark fs dthinped-—etiached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 
For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO, 


AGENTS, OF THE 
GOVERNMENT Or PERU, 


63 PINE STREET, NEW. YORK. 
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ORGE PAGE. &.CO , 
waitin BABE POP con ‘W 


rtable,eand Stationary Steam wine 
and Boilers, beldehers Portable CIRCE- } 
LAR SAW MILLS, Portable Grist Mills, : 
Horse Powers, LéeffePs Turbine Waterss 
Wheel, «ec. 
Ken & N. SCHROEDER STRERS,. Near: W. Baltimore St. 


_ AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


2 Set XS EAIINT EE RY ss) 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND..SUPER.- PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most-eyncenf rate teniahe ae. sessesine hifi Pegree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO @n@ BOND D ichifeAmmonia"and Soluble and Pre- 





cipitated Phosphoric Acid, _Unequaled for ngs Oats and be nd crops, 


_ PURE SLAUGHTER- HOUSE 


Bene Dust'and ‘Bone Meal, 





“The Staddard in America.” 


A DAMROMIA, 70-05 900550ere 9000 27092 5 Bone, Phosphate of Lime 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol ‘and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER Jr. & CO. 
54.S,GAY SLREET, BALTIMORE. 


SURPLUS STOCK FOR SPRING OF 1877. 


50,000 First-Class Peach Trees, 4 to 6 feet, comprising the very best market varie- 
ties for the North and South. Also, 
ess Second-Class Trees, 8 to 4 feet. 
201008 Stander Pear, 2) 3 mil Ayeats, 
wart Pear, 2 and 3 years. 
75.000 Concerd Grape Vines, 1 and 2 years—fine. 
10,000 Clinton Grape Vines, 1 end 2 years—fine. 
_ abOve étock is Very) desirable and erst bite} GRention of Planters, and will be sold 
very low. 


Righinond Nurseries, Richmond, Va. " FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
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‘CROMWELL | & COmecboN, 


.) 


aa Ado clters bovdcby Racist! fit £3: IBM 


Agricultural Implements! 








#natd 


including in Part, TSR nee BE EET eateopon 


Sand 4% Horee Power. 


REAPING AND MOWING ‘MACHINES; 
GRAIN:AND SEED. DRELS, 


OFT Bekd ECL Yrseu habe hoklds hakeda Fe 
Horse Hay Rakes, 
&S COLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 
Be Tele ae sai 
SEED DEPARTMENT, 


dedi ie taevor nthanmemaai TGRTABLE FLOWER, HERB rite yd yc 

fill orders in or tare Se woman and GR SEEDS 

and SEED GRAIN. Aa 0 Oey to their quality and 
fore sending out, we are a uarantee that there will be no disappointment to 


fae agg See Fa Orders yma promptly aetna a 6) Y (] 
Agents for Blatchley’ s Cucumber, Wood Pumps. 


| , BELDYG@ PROPRIETORS OF THE . Hate 2OF 


< PATAPSGO ‘NURSERIES: 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY . 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Visi, Skibbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING. PLANTS, &c. 


In quantities to suit, Our stock of pp. i003 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting. 


Is te Sep ent San, caalogetng. oid the varieties, both now end old, whieh have proved themselves: 
CROMWELL & Concpon, 


‘. 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore. 
strlarcnest Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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“Farmers, Look 0, Your Interest. - 


FOR 


Cotton, Corn, Tobasco:.and: Potatoes, 


US 


AMERICAN SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials. 
Rich fr Ammonia,Soluble Phesphutes, and 
Alkaline Salts. See’ Analysis’ made by 


WM. P.h\FTON RY, Ph.D., Maryland Institute: 


Ammans. ......5...5.5-§-p- + ¥--¥-.. 0. og speb BS 1. o-8 8.830 per cent. 
Salphate Poe oon. 25000 cc cr.cccscaweseginr vaseccccssace 4.115 

Bone Phosphate of Lime made soliitile. 7.5... 400% Gans... 21.351 —« 
Undecomposéd Bone Phosphate of = = Ree CEN ce TOR e's 4 i - 
Total Bone Phosphate of Limes. ..« “ 


PRICE $45.00, FREE oN BOARD. 

















Pure St. Louis (Missouri) Bone Meal 


Bone Phosphate of Lime ).,..}.... eed... ft. SAD. 7° oo per cent. 
AMMONIA’, 6 occ cs cc cccecccccevccccccees cvcdecnseeeccces 


Price, £36.00: Per-Ton, Car tal $3400. 


Club together and haye your orders filled direct from our St. Louis Mage f and 
11 $ 


thus save the expense of handling the Bone Meal here, which will allow us to 
less than the above rates. 


GERMAN  (STASSFURT 


Oo SA SEZ SALTS, 
§eATNTT, 

Calcined, ground, and wholly soluble, containing 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 

and other valuable ingredients, being the CHEAPEST source of Potash now ayailable. Also, 


MURIA PE*OP, POTAGH, 80 per cent and-upwards of strength. Orders promptly executed in 
deliveriés’to suit, from the mines or store. Send for Gescriptive Circular. 


TO. THOSE. WISHING. TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


We offer a complete line of the PUREST MATERIALS and will FURNISH FORMULA. 


FF. C. GRANGE & CO. 


, Successors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer of 
STASSEURT POTASH SALTS, 


No. 47 LIGHT, STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


1.00 
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i er Dt a ee 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich J Jewelry, 


i English; Swiss and “A mrerican-WADCHES of the 


ENN mparten anh Pealcr fn Miamoadny Fie Watcigt 
WEDDING PRESEN Ts, 
















| Ch LL Alber wit ib pffered-qr] GREATLY” PREDDGRD AGE baltnut 
A yy Na. 135, W, Baltimore Street, near sl al timore. 





Premiams for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronges, Opera Glasses an ats Jewelry rk 





JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLH & HUNT, 
Baltimore, 
, @Mannufacturers,for the South and Southwest. 


Nearly 7 000.now 4 in use, workip héads yaryin m 2 to t] 24 sizes, from 5% 

i to 96 on THE MOST ST POWE FUL HEEL IN ite PN ey ect most economical 
in use of water. Large Illustrated Pamphlet sent-pest free. 
Ma turers, also, of P pble and nor for Wilke Lea rigyeand 












ilergs, Saw and Grist 
Lead We ; ‘ cy 












JESSE P&P. GORE, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Nos. 153 & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 





All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest, Notice. 


aiding abl ibe Mianchea Subcwiss promptly in Good 8 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Batlusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


eee) Mice, Wareroow and Lumber Yard, Fremont St, near $. Eutaw, 
= Factory, cor. $. Etaw and Cross Sts. 





i 


















BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT or THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ‘ROUTE, | 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN) CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RATLROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To! PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, | 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, | 
CHICAGO, ST. LOVIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS, 


ee 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


Alexandria & Froderiskaburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 
Washington, Richmond, 
"AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 
Att 


RAIL LINE 
f* WITH.NO 

OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and: ERIE: RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WIELIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





G2 Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. &. Corner Baltimore-and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N.C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, 
FRANK THOMSON, D. M. BUYD, Jn., 





Giueral Manager. Gen’! Passenger oh. 
Penna. and N. 


GRAPE VINES. 


°*“@- 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA; quality extra; 
reduced prices. Price List Free. 


T. 8S. HUBBARD, 
FREDONIA, N.Y. 


The ‘Nurseryman’ s Directory. 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


OF THE 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c 
of the United States. 


Augtf 


Volame II Ready January 1, 1877. 


Advertising rates low. Address the publishers for 
f#pace and prices» The book ie indie abig fc by 4 

gtseryman, Floristsor Seedsman ia - - 
gives the Name, Post Office, and Busip 8 oO those bo. 
gered in any of @ the departments of the Nureery Trade, 
Iphabetica reign by States and Post Offices. 
mthine the oBEo f easiest reference. Price — 00 

per copy. ‘Address. D. W. SCOTT & CO, 

Publishers, Galeng, Uthtels. 


- MARYLAND WINES. 


Loffer'fér sale Ives, Concord and Clinton Wine 
at $5 per case of one dozen bottles, delivered at 
Express Office, or on cars or steamboat at Annap- 
olis; @ases Of one!dozen, assorted to suit pur- 
chasers, at the same price. Families, invalids 
and others may rely on the rie’ of these Wines. 

Address, . GIDDINGS, 


Severn ern Vico ‘Annapotts, Md. 
“FOR SALE. 
Jersey Herd-Book Register Cattle. 


HEIFER & BULL CALVES, 3 to 6 mos. old. 
HEIFERS, from 16 to 20 months: 
Also, JERSEY COWS. 
EDWARD F. JENKINS. 
_ BaLpwix P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 


BALTIMORE COAL COMPANY 
DIGGS BROTHERS, 
aaubers, i—_—. 
2 SOUTH ST., American Building, 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore Co. C0 Cumberland, 
Lykens Valley, ALS Splint. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va: 
Who offers foreale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
1 : ~ one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
rginia. 


Catalogues sent on appiication. my-t« 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO.. 
DIAMONDS and RICH JEWELERY, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER and PLATED WARE---A very full stock ; 
American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
FAN » OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY: GOODS. 


E LARGEST HOUSE IN THE 
PREMIUMS FOR sfE LARGEST FAIRS FURNISHED, 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, C. E. BA Treas. 
W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres’t. J. G. Supt. 


FOR TOBACCO, CORN, “COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(WRITE FOR CIRCULARS.) 


PIEDMONT. GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address W. JUDSON BROWN, See’y, 84 South St., Baltimere. - 
CHARLES WAITE, Sec’y, Culpeper C. HL, Va. 


R. J. BAKER. & COV’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 











D-y 





phate at the lowest market price. Cull at 


R. J. BARBER & CO.’S, 
86 and.38. CHARLES STREET. 
Jey BALTIMORE, MD. 














Chesapeake Chemical Works, 


OL 


SALT CAKE. () | VIT ' " jm SODA. 
(Sulph. Sod 
KAINIT. CHLORKALIUM 
(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash.) 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


-_> + ><+—2 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


* 
* 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUEE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 























KHertitlize us 


SOLUBLE SBA ISLAND GUANO. 


A concentrated manure of undoubted excellence for 
COTTON AND TOBACCO. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to Grangers. 





BELLE VALE, Battimore County, Mp., Avecust 8rn, 1876. 
R.W. L. Rasin & Co.— Gent LEMEN : You ask me how I am pleased with the results 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you from time to time. The best 
evidence you can have as to my opinion is the fact you well know that I continue 
to purchase the same from year to year. This I do, being convinced that 1 obtain 
more plant food from Soluble Sea Poland Guano than from any manipulated ferti- 
lizer that I have used, and that while it is less volatile, yet it promptly furnishes 

the proper nourishment when required by the growing crop. 
Very respectfully, S. M. RANKIN, 





DRAKE’S BRANCH, VA., Avueust 15ru, 1875. 

RESOLVED, That we express to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. our entire satisfaction at 

the result of the use of their ALKAL)NE PHOSPHATE the present season on 
tobacco. W. E. McNERY, Master. 





BUSH RIVER GRANGE, No. 12, Sepr. 171ru, 1875. 
RxsoL_vep, That we express our &atisfaction to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. as to the 
very favorable results of their Fertilizer, (ALKALINE PHOSPHATE) used by 
this Grange for the past two yea.s. 
J: A. SHACKELTON, Secrerary. * WM. P. DUPOY, Masrsr. 





BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZING COMPANY'S 


PURE BONE FLOUR AND MEAL, 


From our Extensive Texas Factories. 


POTASH SALTS, DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE, &. fF 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE BY 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
5. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





—_— > _ ~ws 


—s 


Offi 





